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indicate that the United States and Great 
Britain have fallen out over the question of 
unitive action to be taken against China for the 
iveahing incident. Yet the press of both nations 
assumes this to be the case, and some of the great 
American dailies go so far as to allege that Minister 
MacMurray in Peking agrees with the British view. 
The British press, while refraining from an open 
statement, implies that the United States is shirk- 
ing the white man’s burden and is leaving the 
defense of the frontier against Bolshevism to the 
British alone. Again, the American press openly 
accuses the British of trying to inveigle the United 
States into pulling her chestnuts of India, Far 
Eastern trade, and Far Eastern concessions out of 
the fire. In both countries lurks a confusion of con- 
jecture, recrimination, and misunderstanding which 
gets nowhere and advances nothing, but sharpens 
that wedge of discord which certain nations and 
groups are constantly trying to drive between the 
English-speaking peoples. All this byplay of the 
Chinese revolution must give Bolshevist agitators 
a quiet but hearty laugh. 
The day-to-day news of events in China gives 


adios official sources no word has come to 





small inkling as to what is really happening. Upper- 
most in everyone’s mind is the question as to: the 
progress which Communism is making, and as the 
eight or ten correspondents on whom the press 
depends for its information are all quartered in 
either Shanghai or Peking, to which centers news 
filters but slowly from interior points, it becomes 
increasingly hard to gauge the trend of events, 
Furthermore, several of the special correspondents 
are doing more editorial interpreting than news 
reporting, and each one is swayed by his own 
personal prejudices or local influences to emphasize 
the point of view to which he is sympathetic. The 
contrast between Moore of the New York Times 
and Millard of the World, both writing from Shang- 
hai, is particularly striking, the former making no 
concealment of his distrust of the Nationalist 
movement, the latter showing open sympathy with 
it and distrust of the North. To the layman the 
Chinese puzzle becomes more and more intricate 
unless he has some guidebook to these reporting 
personalities, and even then he can’t be sure that 
he has more than a small corner of the picture. For 
this reason the President’s policy of ultracaution 
seems more than justified, essential almost, and the 
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efforts of both the British and American press to 
foster a paper rift between the two nations merely 
one of those stop-gap efforts to create news when 
real news is lacking. We have every confidence that 
President Coolidge’s China policy will proceed in 
the statesmanlike way already taken. 


Unfinished Business of the General 
Strike 


r. England, a House of Commons which refused 
to muster more than good-humored indifference 
to enfranchising the flapper vote, and remained 
positively lethargic through the debate on Mr. 
Churchill’s budget, faces the Trades Unions and 
Trades Disputes bill in a different mood. This 
measure, a logical outgrowth of the Government’s 
attitude during the general strike, aims to make a 
fact of what was then but a pronouncement. Prime 
Minister Baldwin’s firm stand in May, 1926, 
summed up in his warning that the general strike 
was “threatening the basis of ordered government 
and coming nearer to preaching civil war than we 
have been for centuries past,” practically forms 
the nub of the bill now under discussion: 


It is hereby declared that any strike having any 
object besides the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which the strikers 
are engaged is an illegal strike if it is a strike de- 
signed or calculated to coerce the Government or to 
intimidate the community, or any substantial part 
of the community, and that it is illegal to commence 
or continue or to apply any sums in furtherance or 
support of any such illegal strike. 


Though it is still too early to weigh the arguments 
of the opposition, it is easy to see that the battle 
lines are drawn for an historic parliamentary strug- 
gle— perhaps the greatest which Baldwin has 
faced. A year ago when the general strike was 
called, the declaration of a state of emergency, and 
the Prime Minister’s appeal to the patriotism of 
England, pointing out that support of the strikers 
would mean support for a body which presumed to 
set itself up as superior to the Government which 
British citizens had elected, effectively destroyed 
the spirit behind the strike. Britain has never been 
found wanting in patriotism; no matter how sym- 
pathetically the average Englishman regarded the 
cause of the strikers, king and Parliament de- 
manded his first devotion. The strike failed. 

Now, however, Mr. Baldwin’s bill goes before 
Parliament without the saving grace of emergency 
furor. He faces the Commons cold. The very fact 
that he has the temerity to push the measure to a 
second reading is sufficient evidence that the twelve- 
month since the general strike has not smoothed out 
the underlying troubles. Nor, indeed, was there 
much hope that artificial measures would bring any 


sort of speedy relief. Ever since the Industrial 
Revolution upset the nice economic balance of 
handicraft manufactures, Britain has had labor 
troubles, largely the result of overpopulation and of 
factors over which she had no control. The war 
swept up the surplus population for a time; but at its 
conclusion, the jobless soldiery became fresh evi- 
dence that overpopulation was still a menace to 
economic prosperity. The collapse of Britain’s coal 
industry, caused by the postwar activity of Euro- 
pean mines, further aggravated the situation. And 
the end is not yet. In considering London’s point of 
view toward labor conditions in other lands, and 
particularly toward the Bolsheviki, this state of 
affairs at home must be borne in mind. 


Peace by Gestures 
ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER has expressed 


his amazement over the fact that the press of 
the nation in general and Senator Borah in particu- 
lar did not comment more freely or more enthusi- 
astically on the suggestion made early in April by 
Premier Briand to the effect that France and the 
United States engage in a mutual promise never to 
go to war with each other. For our part we cannot 
get excited over the proposal in spite of the distin- 
guished president of Columbia University. Of course 
we should like to see such an engagement made. But 
so should we also like to see a similar engagement 
made with every other nation of the world; and we 
should like to see the United States take part in or- 
ganizations which might help to make such engage- 
ments realities rather than scraps of paper. For as 
every thinking person knows, nations do not refrain 
from war because of promises, but only because they 
are either afraid or have some hope of getting their 
grievances properly aired or adjusted in such a way 
as to make war a strictly unprofitable business. 
Yet as a nation we have shown no disposition to 
enter into any such agreements. We have rejected 
the League of Nations and the World Court. We 
have stuck to our old form of arbitration treaties 
which except from their provisions matters affecting 
our vital interests and national honor, — in fact, 
everything important, — while Europe is honey- 
combed with arbitration and conciliation treaties 
that except nothing and constitute a formidable 
pledge not to resort to war. In fact, we have no real 
barriers against war except the old Bryan treaties, 
and those everyone, including the State Department, 
has forgotten. Why, then, get suddenly excited over 
a suggestion which, without machinery of a kind 
that the present temper of the nation is sure to re- 
ject, would be useless. To do so might even work 
harm in that it would be likely to give us the sem- 
blance of having made a useful gesture toward peace, 
and so lull our consciences into assigning the impor- 
tant efforts to an oblivion of forgetfulness. 
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The Breaking and Mending of 
Beveridge 


. of Indiana was once the shining 
knight of Senatorial politics, with reasonable 
expectation of becoming President. He came to 
Washington from a pivotal State and a hardy youth 
in lumber camps. Self-made, with all the political 
prestige that personal manufacture gives a public 
man in America, he swam into the Senate in his 
thirties, bringing thither scintillant graces of speech 
and motion. To the lean, hard-bitten pike in the 
Senatorial pond, Beveridge seemed a tender gold- 
fish to be swallowed at a gulp. But he eluded their 
early attacks, and presently they began to love him 
in spite of his good looks, his enthusiasms, and his 
insurgencies. Quay loved him like a son, even when 
Beveridge voted against him. Indeed, it was some- 


thing. of a marvel that an ex-lumberjack should . 


know the world and Constitutional law as well as 
Beveridge knew them. He was the hardest student 
in the Senate of his day as well as its fashion plate. 

The Roosevelt campaign of 1912 broke the career 
of Beveridge sharply in two. If he had been a 
shrewder politician, less of a Galahad, Beveridge 
would have stayed regular, in which case he could 
hardly have failed to become the Republican 
nominee for the Presidency in 1916. In that close 
election he would probably have been elected 
where Hughes failed by inches, because he was a 
warm, winning personality where Hughes was a 
cold one. At the very least, he would have made 
peace with Hiram Johnson and secured California’s 
electoral vote. Probably, for all his reading of 
history, Beveridge underestimated the tremendous 
power of organization in American politics. The 
Republican organization never forgave him; hence- 
forth any mediocrity could be Senator from Indiana 
in preference to this shining light. 

Then Beveridge turned to letters. He had the 
makings of a popular journalist; his magazine arti- 
cles were both colorful and superficial enough to 
suggest that outcome. But he overcame, bit by bit, 
the temptation to easy writing and settled down to 
serious work. Not many orators are capable of 
patient research; libraries are dull places after one 
has proved his power to sway audiences. Quiet, 
single-handed pursuit of truth soon becomes flat 
and stale to one who has known leadership in 
affairs, the support and opposition of groups, the 
clash of debate and the joy of battle before a sound- 
ing board which carries every phrase to the far 
corners of the land. The ardent soul of Beveridge 
was like an eagle caged in those first years of his 
banishment from the Senate. But eventually he 
produced his biography of Marshall, and both bar 
and country hailed it as the life of one great Con- 
stitutional lawyer by another. Beveridge had 
justified his eminence in the second phase of his 








broken career. Later, as the word spread that he 
was working on a life of Lincoln, hope grew that at 
last America would have an authentic saga of that 
glorious life and death. Unfortunately, that book 
remains unfinished; but the fragment is in demand 
even now. 

Politically, Beveridge was broken on the wheel of 
party regularity. Nowhere else in the parliamentary 
world does organization so completely override the 
talents of gifted individuals ‘as in the United States. 
Winston Churchill is first of this and then of that 
party, but usually in high 6ffice. In France a Briand 
can run the whole gamut from Socialist to Con- 
servative; both Clemenceau and Caillaux, once 
exiles, returned to power. But here he who is dis- 
loyal to a party is rarely forgiven. In most cases this 
rigidity results in distinct loss to the nation, shelving 
forever gifts and experiences useful only in public 
life. But Beveridge, fortunately, had another side 
to him, and by cultivating it won a posthumous 
renown greater than that of any of the other 
martyrs who laid down their political lives for 
Roosevelt in 1912. 


A National Issue 


:. than call an extra session of Congress 
in order to appropriate money for the flood 
sufferers in the Mississippi Valley, the President has 
asked the country to subscribe $10,000,000 instead 
of $5,000,000 to the American Red Cross. While we 
are in hearty agreement with the work the Red 
Cross is doing and believe it should receive all if not 
more than the sum asked for, we are in some doubt 
as to whether the nation can carry out its full obli- 
gation to the sufferers either by means of this limited 
sum or through the agency of the Red Cross. The 
latter is essentially an emergency organization, an 
exceptionally fine one; but its function is to relieve 
immediate distress, to prevent epidemics, and to 
provide adequate medical and hospital facilities. 
The problem of the flood sufferers is far greater. 
Until now emergency measures have been essential 
and immediate relief has been splendidly organized. 

But after the waters have receded will arrive a 
problem in rehabilitation, in returning families to 
their homes, furnishing them with seed, live stock, 
new equipment — a task which in magnitude must 
far exceed the present. It is also a problem that should 
be dealt with alike for those who were accidentally 
flooded out and those who, as in the district south 
of New Orleans, were deliberately inundated to 
save the city. The long staple cotton crop on which 
many of the sufferers live may never even be planted 
unless the waters have dried up before June, and the 
negro plantation workers who have scattered before 
the flood may be hard to find again or to lure back 
to work. Here relief operations must be on a great 
and continuing scale, and if the figure of 300,000 
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destitute people can be accepted as a minimum, 
$10,000,000, probably reduced to half by the emer- 
gency relief, could offer only $15 or so per person. 

If Congress were in session it would undoubtedly 
take such action as the President or Secretary 
Hoover recommended. But it isn’t and won’t be 
until next December, by which time the problem 
will already have been cared for somehow. We have 
implicit confidence in Secretary Hoover's ability to 
envisage every angle of a relief operation, and so are 
certain that he either has assurance from the States 
concerned that they can themselves deal with the 
aftermath of the flood, or has in preparation some 
special organization to do the job. His radio message 
from Memphis describing the situation was a mas- 
terpiece of succinct language, and as he has never 
failed in carrying through a relief measure to its 
logical conclusion abroad, we have every faith that 
the victims of the present catastrophe need have no 
worry over as complete an amelioration of their 
woes as human agencies will allow. 


Author, Author! 


ESPITE Mr. Sinclair Lewis’ statement of last 
year that to accept a Pulitzer prize is to ac- 
knowledge the committee as “final judges of literary 
excellence,” no one seems to have been greatly 
affected, and the awards for 1926 have been an- 
nounced without the accompanying furor of 
refusals by the favored ones. Doubtless other com- 
mittees might have reached different choices; 
doubtless these judges themselves found the scales 
tipping in favor of this person or that one by the 
slightest of margins. It is no easy matter in the field 
of the novel, for example, to pick the best out of 
hundreds published yearly. The committees are to 
be congratulated that they have made their awards 
from year to year with so little criticism. 

Usually, they are treading on comparatively safe 
ground in choosing books, plays, and verse which 
have already had public approval evidenced by 
mounting sales. Occasionally, however, they venture 
afield to select lesser-known works, and then success 
rewards real merit which would have gone unnoticed 
without publicity. Something of the same healthy 
effect is being achieved by the several committees 
which select a book each month for a circle of sub- 
scribing readers. 

To our minds, perhaps the greatest service of the 
Pulitzer prizes is the recognition which they give to 
the newspaper profession. For the reporter and the 
editorial writer never obtrude from the columns of 
their papers. Continually pushing men and issues 
into the public gaze, their part in the work is hidden 
behind the general cloak of anonymity which ob- 
scures the paper’s staff. Special writers may achieve 
fame and commercial exploitation, but the reporter 
and editorial writer are seldom known. It is a pity 


that there are not more occasions which might 


enable these men to respond to the cry of “Author!” 
both for the booings and for the applause to which 
they are entitled. 


Poison for Norway and Ontario 


Sep age with the New England W. C. 
T. U.’s decision to substitute “poison” for 
“liquor” when referring to alcoholic beverages 
comes the surrender of two prohibition strongholds. 
Norway resumed its wet, or poisonous, state on May 
1; Ontario is to follow in the way of darkness on 
May 16. In both, popular referendums expressed 
distaste for enforced aridity. In neither jurisdiction, 
however, is the open saloon to be reinstated. In- 
stead, the system of government stores where 
spirits, wines, and beer may be purchased but not 
consumed is to replace the old bone-dry days. 

Norwegian authorities visualized something of 
the old-time rush for the bar on the opening day, 
and reserves were called out in the cities to stand 
guard over the queues which formed before the 
liquor stores. May 1 came and went, however, 
without disturbance. The liquor stores did a rush- 
ing business, but purchasers waited their turns and, 
when their wants had been satisfied, went their way, 
quietly but not exuberantly rejoicing. One interest- 
ing side light upon the day is the report that hard 
liquor — or poison — was in far greater demand 
than wines and beers, a condition which would seem 
to confound the advocates of government control 
who have held before the prohibitionists the prom- 
ise that if light wines and beers were permitted, 
the cravings of the thirsty would be satisfied. The 
first day’s business is hardly a fair test, however. 
Arid souls in these United States, should the oppor- 
tunity be suddenly afforded them of securing 
real liquor at but a fraction of bootleg prices, would 
no doubt confine themselves largely to such pur- 
chases, simply for the thrill of cheapness. When the 
novelty had worn off, they would no doubt turn to 
less heroic staples. So in all probability, when the 
Norwegians find their wine and beer tastes again, 
they will leave the poison for lighter fare. 

In Ontario, the situation is complicated by the 
expected rush of American tourists. Any tourist 
may secure a permit good for thirty days by paying 
$2. He may purchase liquor at a store, transport it 
freely within the province, but he must drink it 
only at a place of residence. Hotel rooms are con- 
sidered residences, and tents have been so defined. 
Rumors of tent cities growing up across from large 
American border cities are already rife. Doubt- 
less the first month or two of the new régime will 
contain a good many unpleasant incidents. But 
after a period of trial and error, it is to be hoped that 
both Canadians and Americans will prove that they 
can take their poison or leave it alone. | 
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Moral Responsibility—a 
Definition 


\ N JORDY battles will rage for years to come 
in the countries between the Rio Grande 
and the Panama Canal over the Presi- 

dent’s recent assumption of the moral responsibility 

of the United States for the welfare and order of 
those lands. Ultimately, how- 
ever, because it is based on 
reality, this idea will be ac- 
cepted without serious argu- 
ment, much as its parent 

Monroe Doctrine is accepted. 

Originally, the Monroe Doctrine 

was established as a protective 

A measure insuring Latin Ameri- 

can republics against European 
aggression and the United 

States against the danger of monarchist and Euro- 
pean neighbors. Time has mended the weaknesses 
which then invited trouble; the United States of today 
would have little to fear from a Spanish or Italian 
possession in South America, and the nations of 
South America scout the notion that they need any 
sort of protection against Europe. Nevertheless, 
the Monroe Doctrine has become a sacred bull in 
the diplomatic world, and no responsible statesman 
of a great power questions its continuing force. In 
the same way the doctrine of moral responsibility 
enunciated by President Coolidge eventually will 
win a preferred position. 

For this pronouncement, like its predecessor of 
1823, is a protective measure originating in vital 
need. The Panama Canal, though outside the 
borders of the United States, has altered the eco- 
nomic geography of this country. Through it the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts have been brought closer 
together in ideas as well astrade. They deal with one 
another more cheaply than either can deal with the 
Mississippi Valley and the high plateaus of the 
Rockies. It is significant that San Francisco follows 
New York closely in the recent wave of banking 





_ mergers, and is close behind in combing the rest 


of the world for economic opportunity. 

Is control of the sea approaches to the Canal 
enough to safeguard all legitimate American inter- 
ests? Certainly not in war, when airplanes and 
submarines might find bases in neutral or hostile ter- 
ritory near the Canal. A dangerous situation might 
even arise under cover of peace, if anti-American 
feeling should penetrate the Republic of Panama 
from other Central American states ill-disposed to 
this country. Consequently, the internal conditions 
in the intervening lands, the attitudes of their 
peoples toward the United States and its institu- 
tions, is no longer an academic matter, but one 





affecting the bread and butter and opportunities of 
millions of home-biding citizens. 

But how, we may well ask, is this moral responsi- 
bility to be exercised? Is Uncle Sam 'to poke his long 
finger into the domestic and tribal affairs of Central 
America as rigorously as he does into those of his 
own citizens? Will he try to stop Mexicans from 
drinking pulque or indulging in native dances? 
Hardly; the moral responsibility to which the Presi- 
dent alludes must begin and end with the ‘things 
which really matter in relations between sovereign 
states — the security of Americans lawfully engaged 
and of .American property lawfully eka ‘and 
lawfully used in Central America. 

There are two ways by which a strong nation may 
compel security for its nationals overseas. It can be 
done by cruisers, Marines, punitive expeditions, 
temporary occupations for policing purposes. We 
abhor such practices, even while admitting their 
occasional necessity. The other and better way is to 
aid in bringing those populations to' the point where 
the best majority of them prefer stable government 
to disorder. While it is impossible for one nation to 
cram social progress down the throat of another, it is 
America’s duty to be lavish with ‘wealth and skill 
when such are acceptable to her southern neighbors 
for constructive purposes. Mexico needs millions for 
schools, railroads, harbors, and . sanitary: works; 
moral responsibility must concern itself with these 
as well as with dividends, land titles, and a bandit- 
less landscape. The money to push socially construe- 
tive endeavors, which conceivably will stimulate 
both Mexico and Central America to climb to 
new levels of competence and prosperity, will be 
the easier found here if the United States Govern- 
ment accepts the full implications of : “moral 
responsibility.” 

American moral responsibility down to the Canal 
demands, also, that this Government pick with 
especial care the diplomatic and consular staffs 
through which official and trade contacts are main- 
tained. Americans should be found who know local 
problems and persons, and who at the same time are 
awake to something beyond the balance sheets of 
American concerns. While Mexico has been better 
served than the others, it is painfully true that our 
representatives from Mexico to the Canal have been 
the smallest potatoes in the American diplomatic 
garden. Such men can never give moral responsi- 
bility an application broad enough to make that 
policy popular to the southward. And it goes without 
saying that only a superior brand of American 
representative in Central America can be imagina- 
tive enough to view his job as one of coaching a 
pleasant people to the highest possible expression of 
their racial genius. To destroy Latin Americanism 
as such and substitute for it a bastard and bullying 
Americanism is certainly no part of America’s 
moral responsibility. 
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America and Britain in the Air 
By Commander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, R. N., M. P. 


O nation can afford to lag behind in avia- 

N tion. It may appear safe enough to do so 
now,but great developments lie ahead. 

Yet the whole world has so far not made the prog- 
ress that could have been made since man’s first 


conquest of the air. This is principally owing to the 


markets which the thousands of supérairplanes can 


supply and draw upon. 
I stated above that it is the United States and the 


British Empire who stand to benefit most from the 


future development of aviation; but for entirely 


different reasons. America will benedit because the 
United States occupies 


vested interests holding 
up both military and 
commercial aviation. 
The development of fly- 
ing, when it is seriously 
taken in hand by the na- 
tions most concerned, 
will be as rapid and as 
important as the first 
great development of 
railways. 








“*Civil aviation is still determined by military ideas. 

. If commercial aviation is to take its proper place as 

a great transportation service, it must develop on lines of 
its own.”” Commander Kenworthy, vice president of the 
Air League of the British Empire, is a well-known 
authority on aéronautics, and official spokesman for the 
Labor party in the British House of Commons on aéro- 
nautical matters. A visit to America at the beginning of 
the year gave him the opportunity for a study of aviation 
conditions here, and a comparison with those in Britain 

which forms the basis for this article 


/ 


{a great land continent 
' with immense distances, 


a large population, and 
great wealth scattered 
everywhere over its 
huge portion of the 
world’s surface. More 
rapid means of trans- 
port would lead to a 
greater production of 
wealth and a greater 


The comparison is not 


interchange of goods. 





artificial. The railways 





were a faster means of 

transport, especially over great distances, than the 
horse-drawn vehicles which preceded them. Because 
airplanes are faster than railway trains, flying will be 
another great leap forward in methods of transport 
when its value is more generally recognized. No 
countries owe more to the development of railways 
than the United States and Britain. Those who have 
studied the subject closely prophesy that the real 
development of aviation, when it comes, will also 
benefit most the United States of America and the 
British Empire. 

The development of railways in Britain enabled 
the Industrial Revolution to proceed apace. Rail- 
ways enabled coal to be exported in great quantities, 
which in turn helped the growth of the British 
mercantile fleet; and the railways enabled the whole 
complicated manufacturing system of Britain to be 
founded and to grow during the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

America benefited from railways, but in a different 
way. It was the trunk railways of America, extend- 
ing from ocean to ocean, that opened the Middle 
West and made the United States of America a 
nation and a power. The only other railway develop- 
ment comparable in the rest of the world was that 
wrought by the great Russian railway engineers in 
the Nineteenth Century when they drove their steel 
tracks across the continent of Asia to the Pacific. 

The faster and, in the long run, cheaper system of 
air transport must presently supersede the railways. 
But in order that this great development in aviation 
should take place it is necessary that there should 
exist a highly developed trading system and great 


The progress of civiliza- 
tion is bound up with improvements in transport. 


' Since the invention of steam and its application both 


to land and sea travel, man’s conquest of the air has 


| been the greatest step forward in the history of 


civilization. But compared with the mileage covered 
and the goods and passengers conveyed by the rail- 
ways and steamships, the contribution of aviation 
up to date is negligible. Yet the knowledge is there 
and needs only imagination and capital in combina- 
tion to be exploited. 


HE great future development of aviation will 

benefit the British Empire by reducing the time 
factor in communication between the mother coun- 
try and the outlying dominions. I can make this clear 
by a few examples. Today, three weeks are required 
to communicate by steamer with Cape Town from 
London and six weeks with Sydney, Australia. Fly- 
ing day and night — and the trials of night flying 
are being steadily overcome as the Air Mail Service 
in America shows— it will be possible to reach 
Cape Town from London in three days and Sydney 
in five, or to fly between Sydney and London in ten 
days flying by day only. On April 6, 1927, began a 
regular air-mail service between Cairo and Karachi, 
India. This service.could have been started in 1919 
so far as the technical problem was concerned, and 
only supineness and laxity have prevented it during 
these years. There are no greater technical difficul- 
ties in flying from London to Sydney than in flying 
from Cairo to Karachi. The main portion of this 
Empire air route lies over Europe, either by way 
of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Brindisi, Corfu, Athens, 
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Crete, or alternatively via Vienna to Belgrade, 
Constantinople, and Bagdad. 

The cost of a weekly service each way between 
London and Australia works out at no more than 
$1,500,000 a year. There would be no attempt to 
make abnormally long flights. The record-breaking 
long flights by American, English, Italian, French, 
and Portuguese aviators are tests of endurance and 
engine reliability. But for commercial work a series 
of comparatively short hops only would be required. 
And a route flown in such stages has the advantage 
of tapping great areas and markets. The cost of air 
transport with the comparatively primitive ma- 
chines in use today is seventy-five cents per ton mile. 
Taking the British post office calculation of 39,000 
letters to the half ton, if the service is begun for 
carrying mails only, the actual cost will work out at 
twenty-five cents a letter. 

Let me compare this with the American mail ser- 
vice. When I was last in America, at the beginning of 
this year, on the contract routes the charge was ten 
cents per ounce for the first thousand miles. This 
works out to approximately the same as the flight to 
Australia taking the average letter as half an ounce. 
The best proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


TN 1925 the transcontinental American air mail 
had an average percentage efficiency of ninety-six, 
that is, the performances as advertised were carried 
out in ninety-six cases out of one hundred, the other 
four per cent being accounted for by bad weather 
and minor accidents. In 1925 the American Air Mail 
Service flew 24,000 hours and only two pilots were 
killed. The cost works out at roughly a dollar a mile 
flown. The cost of flying to Australia has been 
worked out at approximately the same, though in 
my figures above I have allowed $1.25 per mile. 
. The European end of this route is followed today 
by the regular air lines, muddling on in their puny 
way, working with insufficient capital, too few and 
too small machines, poor landing grounds and facili- 
ties. Directly the English people wake up to the real 
importance of this vital problem they will be pre- 
pared to spend the necessary money for proper 
equipment and airports. Conventions already exist 
with most of the European countries concerned per- 
mitting British machines to fly over their territories 
without too many restrictions. If British diplomatic 
pressure is applied as European war-time parochial- 
ism and nationalism subside, there will be little 
difficulty in arranging for 


actually holding up flying across her territory in 
order that she may possess a lever with which to 
have the penal aviation clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles modified. In the European frontiers we 
see one of the hindrances, though it need not remain 
a serious one, that has checked the real development 
of aviation where England is concerned. Such hin- 
drance is not felt in the United States, and we see 
the result already in the transcontinental Air Mail 
Service in America, the greatest present develop- 
ment of this new system of transport anywhere in 
the world. ° 

The weakness of the American service is that 
passengers are not carried. A humorist has remarked 
that American business men will never travel by air 
because they can neither smoke nor talk in the pres- 
ent-day airplane. Let us admit that flying with the 
machines generally in use today is uncomfortable. 
The reason is that these machines:are slavish copies 
of the comparatively primitive ones used in the 
Great War. Civil aviation is still determined by 
military ideas. As yet there has been no real attempt 
to develop great commercial airships on nonmilitary 
lines. By way of comparison, suppose that cargo 
steamers had been slavish copies of the early iron- 
clads and the early steam gunboats. Little progress 
would have been made in steam vessels carrying 
cargoes and passengers at sea. So when flying is 
properly taken advantage of for the service of man 
there will be all the difference in the world between 
the great passenger-carrying airship and the mili- 
tary airship. The passenger-carrying airplane will 
have better accommodation and conveniences than 
railway Pullman cars today. 

As larger and more reliable machines are pro- 
duced, the short air route from America to Asia over 
the polar regions will come into use. A study of a 
map of the world will show that the short cut saving 
many hundreds of miles is across the polar regions by 
air. This will be the normal means of rapid com- 
munication in the not far distant future between 
New York and Calcutta. 


HERE is danger that aviation may receive a 
temporary setback in England and the United 
States through proceeding along certain incorrect 
lines. These two nations are the only ones with the 
money necessary to develop aviation on a scale com- 
mensurate with its importance. They are also the 


only two countries wasting money on lighter-than- 
air ships, or dirigibles. 





The great gas bags have a 





the freedom of the air for 
*planes on long-distance 
interempire flights. But 
so supine have both the 
British Government and 
the British air companies 
been with regard to this 
matter that Germany is 


‘The lighter-than-air ship in aviation today 
corresponds to the sailing ship in the era when 
steam at sea had already proved its reliability. 
. . . The deliberate bolstering up of the great 
dirigible balloon today is like setting back the the 

hands on the clock of science”’ 


fascination for certain of 
the naval and military 
chiefs in both America 
and England.- Despite 
numerous disasters, and 
disadvantages of 
lighter-than-air ships as 
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compared to heavier-than-air machines, both Gov- 
ernments are pushing on with the construction of 
the former. Thus in England we are embarking on 
an expenditure of $10,000,000, which will give us 
only two large lighter-than-air ships with bases in 
England and India and an intermediate mooring 
mast in Egypt. These airships are a kind of rival at- 
tempt to link up the British Empire by air; we shall 
get little for our money. The Admiralty favors this 
expenditure because in war time these dirigible 
balloons will be used as very cumbersome and 
vulnerable sea scouts. . 

The same money spent on airplanes by Britain 
would link up the Pacific and African-portions of the 
Empire, with airplanes flying twice a week both 
ways from London to Sydney, and twice a week both 
ways flying from London to Cape Colony. The 
lighter-than-air ship in aviation today corresponds 
to the sailing ship in the era when steam at sea had 
already proved its reliability. Sailing ships were still 
useful for certain tracks where coaling stations were 
few or where time on passage was of no importance. 
And a few sailing ships still linger on the ocean 
routes, romantic survivals of a past age. The deliber- 
ate bolstering up of the great dirigible balloon 
today is like setting back the hands on the clock of 
science. The lighter-than-air ship is cumbersome, 
expensive, and needs an enormous and costly shed 
which must be made to revolve according to the 
direction of the wind so that the great aérial monster 
can enter into her house nose to wind. The dirigible 
balloon is bound rigidly to certain selected routes. If 
the airship is caught in a storm she cannot land 
unless she is near either.a mooring mast or her great 
basic shed. The airplane is not so circumscribed. In 
case of bad weather she can land in any suitable 
field. Landing grounds and bases for the airplane are 
easily 60 eR and a large tent is all that is required 
by way of shelter or for repairs. The dirigible balloon 
needs a small army of men to assist in housing her 
and again in getting her out of her shed. The air- 
plane needs no external assistance either for landing 
on the ground or flying from it. 


C is necessary to examine briefly the military avia- 
tion position in England and America. In Amer- 
ica the military air force is efficient, but far too small. 
It may be said that America is not vulnerable to air 
attack-and that is true enough at the present time. 
But flying machines would play a great part should 
another world war come to plague mankind. There 
are not enough airplanes and pilots in American 
uniform at the present time for efficiency. Good as 
are both the men and the material — and, as re- 
gards material, I believe the American engine to be 
second to none in the world — the numbers of both 
are ridiculously small. 

This is due to the same causes that for so many 
years hampered military aviation in Britain and still 


hinder its full military development. And by mili- 
tary aviation I mean airplanes for operating over 
both land and sea in war. In England the develop- 
ment of the airplane as a weapon of war has been 
hampered for years by the jealousy and want of 
faith of the two older services of the army and 
navy. This jealousy has in part been circumvented 
in Britain by the establishment of a separate air 
force. Nevertheless, and in spite of the stimulus of 
our next-door neighbor, France, having the greatest 
military air force in the world, far too great a pro- 
portion of the money spent in England on defense 
goes into the army and navy and far too little into 
the air force. Thus, out of a total expenditure of 
$600,000,000 on defense, only $75,000,000 is spent 
on the air force. This gives us a ratio at the present 
time of one to three comparing the British-and 
the French air service. 


oe DON is not only the largest city in the world, 
but is the very heart of the British Empire. It 
is the center of our commerce, our finance, and our 
politics. Yet in case of trouble with France ending in 
hostilities, London could be devastated and rendered 
uninhabitable in the first week without a rifle 
being fired by a soldier on land or a cannon being 
discharged at sea by a man-of-war on either side. 
And this weakness is only another symptom show- 
ing that the British public has not yet grasped the 
importance of man’s conquest of the air. 

The only countries in Europe to understand fully 
as yet the importance of flying from the military 
point of view are France and Russia. France has 
developed the greatest military air force in the world. 
Russia would like to emulate her, but lacks money, 
pilots, and machines. Yet the Russians are develop- 
ing their commercial and what I may call their 
diplomatic air service across Asia and into China. 
Italy is beginning to devote greater efforts to her air 
force, but still is a long way behind. The British air 
force is second to France, but is insufficient for the 
defense of England. The Italian air force comes 
third. I fear the American Air Service, in spite of the 
efficiency and gallantry of the few American military 
airmen, is a long way down the line. If I were an 
American, I would advocate not only a greater 
proportion of the money spent on preparedness | 
going to military aviation, but every possible en- 
couragement being given to commercial flying. For a 
nation with a great commercial flying service has a 
valuable basis on which to build a great military 
service and also a reserve of flying men, flying 
material, and flying experience for war emergency. 

When the English-speaking peoples are once 
aroused to the importance of flying in the commer- 
cial, political, and military spheres, aviation will 
come into its own as the swiftest, cheapest, and 
most reliable means of transportation for the service 
of the world. 
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Wilderness, Ltd. 





By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


ITH millions of pounds of iron in the 
W country, the value of one tenpenny nail is 
not very high. But let that nail be the only 

iron we have in the entire land and it will be worth 
its weight in diamonds. Overabundance always 
lowers the value of anything, while scarcity may 
bring the valuation up 7 


of this has been on the basis of sentiment, even of 
hysteria. It is argued that we should keep repre- 
sentative areas of native landscape for posterity 
just so they may behold it. It is maintained that 
nature should have some last sanctuary in which the 
spirit of the outdoors might retreat and there be de- 

3 fended against the 





to the point where it 
is classed as precious. 
It is a natural eco- 
nomic law. 

Thus it is with the 
American wilderness. 
There was a time but-a 
few score years ago 
when fighting the wil- 
derness was the first 





So firmly is the idea of pushing back the wilder- 
ness embedded in the American tradition, founded 
as it was to the accompaniment of ringing axes and 
burning underbrush, that sometimes we forget the 
virtues which lie in wilderness country. Mr. Carhart 
sounds a warning to the good-roads apostle and the 
empire builder who are rapidly robbing the land of 

its last refuge from too much civilization 


habitual onslaught of 
conquering empire 
builders. | 
Sentiment is a very 
worthy consideration in 
the preservation of our 
great landscapes; it has 
done much to keep 
our remaining wilder- 
ness from being blindly 








bit of action necessary 

in establishing settlements in any region. The axe 
and the torch for clearing forest and underbrush 
were the servants of man in making the area he had 
selected habitable and tillable. He had too much 
wilderness. It was a drug on the market, a block in 
the way of progress. And there still lingers the idea 
that we must “conquer” the outdoors before it is a 


fit place in which to live. We clean out underbrush, 
“slick up” an area around our forest homes, cutting: 


the lower branches of the trees away until we can 
see the outbuildings and tin-can dumps of our 
neighbors, and proudly feel that we have improved 
the site!: 

Out of this battle against the wilderness there has 
grown a more recent habit. It is a -good habit, and 
like any other, therefore, it is admirable when prac- 
ticed in moderation, but when followed blindly, 
leads to excess and loss, This is the habit of good 
roads. So long did the good-roads apostles preach 
their gospel that there has come into the mass mind 
of America the fallacious idea that a good road, 
wherever built, is valuable. 

These two habits, both of them necessary in the 
past development of economic America, both of 


them invaluable in the vast majority of present and’ 


future conditions, have contrived to make the typi- 
cal American wilderness so limited, almost so rare, 
that wilderness areas today, as such, are becoming 
of relatively high value to the nation. If we are not 
able to look ahead and anticipate the value of pre- 
serving the wilderness, then the value which lies 
for man within it may become precious and finally 
unobtainable. | 

There has been much written concerning the 
preservation of our “great outdoors.” Practically all 





ravaged in the name 
of progress, But I here present the thought that 
there is a sound, measurable, economic value to the 
nation in retaining some areas of wilderness in- 
violate against the empire builder, despoiler, and 
the good-roads fanatic. If there be such value prac- 
tically measurable in terms of dollars and cents, 
then there is added reason to cast our eye over the 
wilderness resource remaining to us. 

Can anyone say truthfully that he finds no value 
in an excursion into the unsullied air of woodland, 
lakeside, or mountain country? And if we all admit: 
there is very likely a value to us in such a contact 
with our old habitat of the outdoors, wherein does 
it lie? Search the scriptures and histories, for there 
lies part of the answer. Man is a creature of the 
outdoors. Every conquering race has been made up 
of people who have had direct touch with God in 
nature. After attaining supremacy, they have 
created what we love to term a higher state of 
civilization. But with the coming of this so-called 
civilization there has started a softening process 
which has eventually led this dominant nation of 
race to downfall at the hands of some state or tribe 
which had dwelt in the outdoors and there found 
body, mind, and soul power to become conqueror. 


N our country we have built a nation which we 
think of as being second to none. It was built by 

a race of pioneer men and women: people fired with 
what we now term the American tradition. But they 
removed from our life that necessity for struggle: 
with the outdoors, We face a possible future in this 
land where our only contact with nature: will be 
visual, as taken from the seats of automobile and 
bus that jerk their occupants unresisting through a 
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landscape which might as well be on painted canvas 
so far as the people in the cars are concerned. The 
value of outdoor recreation lies in actual physical 
contact. One must feel the bark on a spruce tree to 
appreciate its roughness; one must climb a mountain 
to appreciate its magnitude; one must range the 
aisles of pine forest to absorb the fact that he is but 
a mite of humanity loitering through a vast throng 
of living trees which were growing where they stand 
before he was born and perhaps may be tossing their 
limbs in the mountain breeze after he is dead and 
long buried. It is on a summit with the kingdom of 
ridges, forests, cliffs, and cafions spread before him 
that man realizes how utterly small he is in the 
scheme of the universe — and how large man is in 
this same scheme. 


THEN submit the idea that the wilderness and 

its use by humans is an actual necessity in the 
continued progress of the nation. It is the antidote 
for too much roof, brick dust, coal smoke, and con- 
crete. It is the only laboratory in which man can ana- 
lyze himself without taking man-formed measuring 
sticks as standards. It is the greatest cathedral in 
which he can fully discover his God and the relation- 
ship of his soul to that God. It is the place where 
that fibre is inwoven in man and men which makes 
a nation great. 

Wilderness serving such a national necessity is 
priceless beyond a dollars-and-cents valuation. 
Wilderness, then, may be considered as a form of 
life and health insurance against too much softness 
in our lives, too much rapid transit, and too many 
night clubs. A few years since there was so much 
wilderness that there was no premium on it. Today, 
with the wilderness almost gone, there is a premium 
on this class of life insurance, and unless we follow 
some sane program for preserving it, we may wake 
up to find that we no longer possess this antidote 
for too much city. 

This does not mean that the ideal vacation 
consists of going into the untamed woods with a 
club and a mantle of skins. We are already so 
softened by our culture and the luxuries it contains 
that such a vacation would be a hardship. But it 
does mean that the nearer the vacationist comes to 


getting an understanding of the world outside of 


four walls, the more completely he establishes 
relations with God in nature, the greater body, 
mind, and soul power he will generatein his excursion 
from the man-built city. For some this contact will 
come from little walks along wood paths which may 
never take them more than a mile from the resort 
hotel. For others a day’s horseback trip on a moun- 
tain trail, or a day of canoe travel will be the 
greatest building factor of a vacation. But for others, 
for a surprising number, there must be wilderness 
conditions to face if the fullest measure of satisfac- 
tion is to be derived from their sojourn in the old 


home of man. This coms only when they sense 
wilderness around them. To camp on a canoe trip 
within honking distance of a major auto road or to 
unload the pack animals in the corral of metropolitan 
hotels blows up the very spirit of the recreation 
sought. 

This use, then, is just as important as though the 
country were being mined, grazed, lumbered, or 
tilled. Human use of the wilderness and the reten- 
tion of the wilderness as such is just as much a 
basic economic necessity as the production of any 
material product. 

That brings us to a consideration of our stock of 
wilderness which may serve our population. An in- 
ventory of ten years ago and a similar appraisement 
of this resource at present would show that less 
than a tenth of the wilderness we had a decadé ago 
has escaped obliteration or terrific mangling. The 
greatest factor in this dissipation of the wilderness 
has been the blind building of roads into areas that 
in no wise merit them even to serve more tourists. 
If there were no similar places available to autoists 
the case would be different. But there are literally 
tens of thousands of rural recreation places which 
may be reached by auto today. Their number is 
legion; their array bewildering to the motor tourist. 
But still we continue, in the name of recreational 
development, to build highways into wilderness. 

A few places in the Northwest have not yet been 
made unlovely with motor roads and the aftermath 
such roads bring. There is an area in the Bitterroot 
region that requires pack trips to make use of its 
offerings. And some real wilderness may still be 
found in the Southwest. West of Lander, Wyoming, 
is a strip of virgin territory of surpassing beauties, 
where even trails have not invaded the tumble of: 
mountains. Marvelously it has escaped untouched. 
The Bighorn Mountains, a few years ago untouched, 
are now being invaded by such roads as will deprive 
this area of its identity as wilderness. 


ONE of the finest sections of virgin country which 

we have is the Superior National Forest of 

Minnesota. It is the only piece of its kind left that 

approaches a million acres in magnitude. But good-: 

roads enthusiasts are threatening these priceless 

values with extinction, while a greedy power com- 

bine is urging the Canadian and United States: 

Governments to build dams, flooding the lake 

shores, submerging islands, converting irreplaceable’ 
gems of lake loveliness into reservoirs. whose muddy: 

shores will be littered with dead trees and the car-' 

casses of rotting fish. Only a general appreciation of: 
the supreme values found in wilderness of this type. 
will arouse public opinion strongly enough to stop 

the despoilation of these few remaining areas. To. 

make the Superior Forest a place of reservoirs will 

lose to us values far greater than reservoirs and 

power stations can ever produce. 
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FAR HORIZONS 


There Are Parts of the United States Where Great Open Spaces Must Still Be Taken 
Seriously. In Some of Our National Preserves It Is This Sense of Infinitude, of Un- - | 
measured Distance, Which Lends Might and Grandeur to Natural Beauty 
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U. S. Forest Service BETWEEN WORLD AND WILDERNESS 
THIS IS THE LAST BRIDGE TO BE CROSSED BEFORE ONE BREAKS OUT A NEW TRAIL THROUGH SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST, MINNESOTA __. 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY 
CROSS 


THIS PEAK, ONE OF THE LOFTIEST IN THE 
UNITED STATES, RISING FROM THE CEN- 
TRAL PART OF COLORADO, TAKES ITS 
NAME FROM THE TWO SNOW-FILLED RAVINES 
WHICH CROSS AT RIGHT ANGLES JUST BE- 
LOW THE SUMMIT, AND WHICH FROM 
AFAR BEAR A STRIKING RESEMBLANCE TO A 
WHITE CROSS 


THE ILLUSION OF DISTANCE 


FROM HORN SILVER MOUNTAIN THE PE- 
CULIAR CHARACTERISTIC OF HOLY CROSS 
MOUNT IS IMMEDIATELY APPARENT. ACROSS 
TEN MILES OF INTERVENING SPACE, THE 
SNOWY CROSS DOMINATES THIS JAGGED 
SECTOR OF COLORADO'S SKYLINE 
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ANGLER’S PARADISE 


EVEN THE MOST JADED OF FLY-FISHER- 
MEN MUST CONSIDER LONGINGLY THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF SUCH A STREAM AS THIS 
IN THE GLENWOOD SPRINGS REGION OF 
COLORADO. AND TO THOSE FOR WHOM 
THE TROUT HOLDS NO CHALLENGE, THE 
WILDERNESS BECKONS IRRESISTIBLY 


WHERE SUMMER AND WINTER 
OVERLAP 


ALONG THE OLD CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
TRAIL IN SOUTHERN COLORADO THE PON- 
DEROUS ICE DRIFTS OF COUNTLESS WIN- 
TERS CRUMBLE SLOWLY AWAY IN THE 
WARMTH OF SUMMER WATERS 
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AN INALIENABLE HERITAGE 


TWO VIEWS IN THE SAWTOOTH NATIONAL FOREST OF IDAHO. ABOVE, THREE OF THE LARGEST PEAKS IN THE SAWTOOTH RANGE, AND BELOW, A PROFILE OF THE 
RANGE ACROSS RED FISH LAKE. UNCOUNTED CENTURIES HAVE NOT DULLED THE MIGHT AND BEAUTY OF SUCH COUNTRY AS THIS 
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Monkey or Mud in North Carolina? 


By Edgar W. Knight 


texts. Two of them, pre: 





| TAR clouds re- 
_ cently gath- 
ered again in 


North Carolina over the 
same issue which prom- 
ised to stir up a battle 
between the Fundamen- 
talists and evolution- 
ists in Minnesota. The . 
Legislature of the Old 
North. State, which 
closed in March its bi- 
ennial session of sixty 





Though shock troops of the Fundamentalists 
sought committee rooms and assembly floors in 
various State Legislatures during the early 
months of the year, in every case their fight 
against evolution met with failure. Writing from 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Mr. Knight tells 
the story of the fight in his State, so typical of 
other campaigns in different parts of the country. - 
For the moment, it is “monkey” instead of 
“mud.” But the Fundamentalists are not down- 
hearted. The battle goes on with more Legisla- 

tures to fight another year 


pared by well-known 
scholars, failed to find 
favor with the governor 
because of their treat- 
ment of evolution. He 
turned down his thumbs 
and: insisted that the 
board do likewise. The 
books were rejected. 
“You don’t believe 
much in evolution?” the 
governor was asked by a 








days, was called upon, 
the second time in two years, to decide whether 
man descended from monkey or was made from 
mud. The issue was fought over valiantly in 1925, 
but the supporters of Modernism were a trifle 
stronger at that time. As matters turned out, they 
were able to repeat their victory in 1927. 

The measure proposed two years ago threatened 
to throttle teaching in all public schools — ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher. And there was a 
sigh of relief when the Fundamentalists failed in 
their first effort to restrict the teaching of science. 
Their second failure a few weeks ago strengthens 
the cause of enlightenment and enables its support- 
ers to breathe freely again — at least for two years. 

The way for the contest in 1925 had been some- 
what prepared by a rather startling stroke of Gov. 
Cameron Morrison in the cause of the Fundamen- 
talists.a year earlier. He had taken up the cudgels 
against the monkey and rejected as unsafe two text- 
books in biology which were before the State board 
of education for adoption by the high schools of the 
State. That board is an ex-officio body composed of 
State officers, all of whom are elected by popular 
vote and on a partisan political platform. The 
governor, as president, is a powerful and influential 
member of the board which selects all textbooks 
used in the public, elementary and secondary schools, 
of the State. The books are recommended to the 
board by a subcommittee of teachers appointed by 
the governor and the superintendent. This device 
gives professional color to the selection of school- 
books which is in reality, however, a political chore. 
But the board, not one of whom, barring the 
superintendent, would pretend to know an excel- 
lent from an inferior textbook, is in no way bound 
to accept the report of the subcommittee of teachers. 

It departed from them in 1924. The subcommittee, 
after long and careful study, recommended a list 
of high-school books which included six biology 





newspaper man, after 
the executive condemnation of the books. vl believe 
in evolution if you will let me define it,” he was 
reported as answering. “I don’t believe in any 
missing links. If there were any such things as 
missing links, why don’t they keep on making them? 
I don’t want my daughter or anybody’s daughter’ 
to have to study a book that prints pictures of a 
monkey and a man on the same page.’ 

Those who knew the governor never questioned 
his sincerjty in the matter. Fundamentalists ap- 
plauded his action. Modernists' condemned it. 
Letters of praise and of rebuke poured into his 
office and into the offices of editors who wrote 
editorials for and against evolution. Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan joined the hosts of contributors 
to the governor’s “monkey-book” correspondence 
and predicted that other governors would follow the 
North Carolina executive. The‘ governor, speaking’ 
a few months later in Lexington, Kentucky, before 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian Church: 
of the United States, was reported as declaring 
that “it was never intended that so-called scientists 
should so take charge of our schools as to unsettle 
the minds of the youth, in their belief in the im- 
maculate conception, the divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to make a monkey out of Adam.” 


‘HE strong stand which Governor Mortison 

took on the question’in 1924 led to’ the legis- 
lative consideration of evolution a year later. Quite 
early in the session Representative Poole, who had 
come to the Legislature with: the avowed purpose 
of having a law enacted on the subject, introduced 
a resolution which was intended to voice legislative 
distrust of any official or teacher, paid wholly or in 
part by taxation, who-should “teach or permit to 
be taught as a fact either Darwinism or any other 
evolutionary hypothesis:.that’ links man in blood 
relationship with any lower form of life.” 
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There was wide and serious interest in the pro- 
posed legislation. The hearing before the com- 
mittee on education, to which the resolution had 
been referred, was attended by many prominent 
citizens from many parts of the State. The author 
of the resolution made a fervid speech in its favor 
and.declared that'in his opinion the “religion of the 
Lord Jesus was on trial.” He told the committee 
that State-supported schools should not be per- 
mitted to teach that the “Bible is a myth and 
Christianity a superstition.” A professor member 
of the Legislature asked. a professor of science in one 
of the State colleges who had come to the hearing to 
say a word for the monkey: “At what stage of the 
transformation of man from the amceba did he part 
with his tail and acquire a conscience?” At the con- 
clusion of the hearing, which extended through three 
hours, the committee tied on the vote to report the 
resolution favorably. The chairman then broke the 
tie, casting his vote against favorable report. But 
the minority sent up a report. 


HEN this report came up for consideration 

shortly after, the hall was so crowded that the 
House was compelled to adjourn. Later, when the 
matter was taken up, a motion to table the resolu- 
tion failed by a vote of 53 to 49. Two hours of debate 
followed. One advocate of the resolution declared 
that the people of the State were “aroused over 
subtle efforts to undermine the faith of the fathers 
and destroy the chart and compass of Christians.” 
Another member who, while advocating the resolu- 
tion, deplored the controversy which it had pro- 
voked in the State, laid the blame for the row upon 
the shoulders of “textbook lobbyists” whom he 
described as “the smoothest articles I have ever 
seen.” At a later meeting and after another long 
debate which was marked by earnestness but no 
bitterness, the House members marched up boldly 
and defeated the resolution by a vote of 67 to 46. 

Immediately after the Poole measure’s defeat, 
the board ‘of education in Mecklenburg County, a 
Fundamentalist stronghold, passed a resolution 
opposing the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools of the county “‘and the teaching of anything 
that brings in question the truth of the Bible or any 
part therein, or anything that questions the inspira- 
tion of the Bible.” It expressed opposition, also, “to 
allowing any books on evolution or any books that 
question the truth of the Bible being placed or kept 
in any of the public school libraries,” and the 
superintendent and his assistant were given the 
power of censorship over the libraries to effect that 
purpose. It was at Charlotte, in this county, that 
the Fundamentalists later organized. 

The issue would not down. The Fundamentalists 
were incited to renewed effort. Some of them, 
especially the Baptists, did not look kindly upon 
President William Louis Poteat of Wake Forest 


College, a Baptist institution. Poteat is a biologist, 
and a quite eminent one. He is also a leader in his 
denomination and a most effective and charming. 
writer and lecturer. He is greatly honored in his own 
community and State. But few men anywhere in 
the South were ever so hounded by bigots and 


narrow religionists — including the Rev. Dr. Frank 


Norris, well-known “gundamentalist” of Texas — 
who for many years have made vigorous and often 
insidious efforts to have him ejected from the 
presidency of Wake Forest. But Poteat has always 
come out of any contest with flying and unsullied 
banner. 

The University of North Carolina also drew fire 
from. the Fundamentalists. Articles in the Fournal 
of Social Forces, which is edited by a university 
professor but has no other relation to the institu- 
tion, had not pleased them. Moreover, the univer- 
sity had grown rapidly in recent years, and many 
men from the North and the West had been added 
to its teaching staff. Other State colleges had also 
drawn some of their teachers from “foreign” lands. 
The presidents of all the State institutions except 
the university, as well as the State superintendent 
of public instruction, all natives of North Carolina, 
had been conspicuous for their absence from the 
hearing or for their failure to protest against the 
proposed legislation. One of them, suddenly seized 


‘with influenza or another malady, had taken to his 


bed. But President Chase of the university, who 
comes from Massachusetts, appeared before the 
committee in the hearing upon the Poole measure 
and spoke clearly in behalf of freedom of thought 
and of teaching. 


HE Fundamentalists seemed to attach signifi- 
cance to another event, The university asked 
Dr. Poteat to give the John Calvin McNair Lec- 
tures, which had been established by a fund set up 
under the will of an alumnus of the university of the 
class of 1849. Under his will the objects of the lec- 
tures “shall be to show the mutual bearing of 
science and religion upon each other and to prove 
the existence of attributes (as far as may be) of God 
from nature.” Poteat, who was the first “home- 
grown” scholar to give the lectures, chose as his. 
theme: “Can a Man Be a Christian Today?” Un- 
precedented crowds came from all parts of the State 
to hear the most brilliant discourses North Caro- 
linians had ever heard from one of their own, The 
effort was a personal triumph for Poteat, and it 
served also to confuse the opponents of liberal 
thought. 
It was now time for the Fundamentalists to 
organize and present a solid front. Hitherto they 
had depended upon sniping and guerrilla methods, 
Now they would come into the open. So they organ- 
ized the “Committee of One Hundred,” But there 
was discord in the initial (Continued on page 523) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Hothouse News 


HE summer sea- 
son in Washing- 
ton is always 


devoted to political trivi- 
alities. From a strict jour- 
nalistic viewpoint, events 
here when Congress has 
adjourned are magnified 
one hundred per cent. It 


“* When Congress is in session,” writes our correspond- 
ent, “‘the average Washington press bureau can only 
attempt to hit the high spots.’’ But in the desultory vaca- 
tion months, when only the hardiest of Congressmen 
remain at the capital for such reasons as seem good to 
them, the news situation changes. “‘ 1n summer, it is safe 
to say that eighty per cent of the political output is either 

doctored. or manufactured out of hand”’ 


of straining is done to 
make a mountain out of 
a molehill, and startling 
publicity is given to a 
political dwarf who, dur- 
ifig the session, would not 
be considered worthy of 
a paragraph back among 
the want ads. In addition, 





has always seemed odd to 

me that the editors of all large metropolitan news- 
papers do not detect the frauds that are daily put 
over on them, although many of them are uncon- 
scious ones, to be sure. The army of Ohio politicians, 
for instance, who daily troop from the executive 
offices murmuring soft encomiums of Mr. Coolidge 
are incapable of saying anything else even if they 
were drugged or given to talking in their sleep. As a 
matter of self-protection the newspaper boys are 
forced to wire this rubbish, and not infrequently the 
stuff finds its way to the front pages and a promi- 
nence wholly unjustified. 

Washington, in the summer time, proves the 
niftiest sounding board that a politician could sigh 
for. When Congress lets out, some members betake 
themselves to far corners of the globe on government 
transports, a few go back to the old home town, and 
a few stay on here in Washington profiting by the 
scant amount of news and the thirstiness of the 
average writer. 

The attitude of the Washington correspondents 
during the dull season needs some explanation. Al- 
most all of them are oppressed by the thought that 
their home office registers their efficiency by the 
number of words turned in daily. The result is that 
they all send something, no matter how worthless 
they may individually believe it to be. So long as the 
editors continue to accept such stuff, so long will the 
writers continue to draw pretty largely on their 
imaginations and make the most out of flimsy facts. 
When Congress is in session the average Washington 
press bureau can only attempt to hit the high spots. 
Then comes adjournment and a precipitous slump. 
The reading public will probably never be able to 
apply the proper rate of discount which, to those on 
the inside, clearly marks the two seasons. 

In summer, it is safe to say that eighty per cent of 
the political output is either doctored or manufac- 
tured out of hand. Everyone in the game, I suppose, 
must plead guilty to this charge on one occasion or 
another. I know of few persons who have the good 
sense or the hardihood to wire their offices that there 
is simply nothing worth sending. Instead, a good deal 





an element of self-pro- 
tection enters in. If a competitor prints a sensa- 
tional story built on slight foundation, it proves 
either necessary to trail along or to dignify the 
report with as violent a denial. 

The New York newspapers set the standard of 
production. Long experience has convinced me that 
nothing in Washington is official unless it has been 
printed in New York. Yet the New Yorkers, with 
their large bureaus, with men stumbling over each 
other in a search for something to write, seem fre- 
quently the worst offenders in printing exaggerated 
political reports. A red-hot story can be printed in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, Detroit, or even 
Chicago without attracting the smallest amount of 
attention here. But should a kind-hearted corre- 
spondent for one of these towns give his informa- 
tion a day or two later to a New York bureau, the 
story may become the sensation of the town. 


. bureaus of the government departments, 
especially that of the State Department, do 
not attempt to cull the columns of any number of 
newspapers outside of New York City. In this way 
the whole attitude of the Government, from the 
President down — he has laid -on his desk .every 
morning copies of the three large New York ‘dailies 
—reflects the opinion of the New York editors and 
their Washington bureaus. Scant attention is given 
to the West, almost none at all to the Far West, the 
South does not exist as it is Democratic territory, 
and Michigan is heard of rarely if at all. 
Understanding this frame of mind it proves amus- 
ing to watch the effect on a government department 
of an editorial campaign conducted by a New York 
newspaper. The partisan bigotry of the journal is 
wholly overlooked. The Democratic slant of the New 
York World, for instance, scarcely affects a depart- 
ment head when under fire from this quarter, while 
if the equally partisan Herald Tribune should-under- 
take to issue a blast of disapproval it causes -a 
gardenlike shaking of heads, much telephoning, and 
the dispatching of messengers to bring in the bureau 
head so that he may inform (Continued on page 523) 
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Readers and Writers 


HE London Nation and Atheneum 

has been publishing a series of arti- 

cles of interest to readers, writers, 
and publishers which seem to have excited 
little comment in this country, save in 
the Publishers’ Weekly, where some of 
them have been reprinted. The first of the 
series was an excellent article by John 
Maynard Keynes dealing with the eco- 
nomics of publishing in relation to good 
books; that is, books which, by their very 
nature, must have a limited public. Mr. 
Keynes proceeded to show by actual 
figures of cost and of return on expendi- 
ture that it is financially impossible, 
under present conditions, for these 
transactions to pay. ; 

Then Mr. Leonard Woolf contributed 
an article on advertising, that worst of 
vexed questions, in which he differed little 
from the conclusions of Mr. Stanley 
Unwin, which I cited here some weeks 
ago, when reviewing “The Truth About 
Publishing,” although I was glad to see 
that, like myself, he stressed the fallacy 
of always discussing book-advertising 
costs in terms of large circulation papers, 
when frequently a smaller circulation will 
mean a larger number of the type of 
purchasers aimed at. Both writers agreed 
in their main contention: namely, that 
there is something fundamentally wrong 
with the distribution of books that aim at 
being more than mere diversions. 

That something is, of course, a series of 
somethings. First, the manifest impos- 
sibility, either by advertising or by sales 
talk, of promoting books which cannot 
bear the expense of the former, and are 
not of a nature to inspire enthusiasm in 
the salesman. The latter has dozens of 
books to sell. He is frequently not inter- 
ested in “highbrow” books unless they 
have the virtue of being best sellers. 


OWEVER, the factor which has been 
chiefly emphasized in the Nation 
and Atheneum articles and the ensuing 
correspondence is the responsibility of the 
reading public. We all know that the 
public in general is not much given to 
buying books, but we frequently forget 
that the reading public is equally — or 
comparatively — indifferent. One corre- 
poten, in fact, declared point-blank 
that he saw no reason in the world why he 
should buy books. The only reason for 
buying anything, if one has the means, is 
the strength of the desire to have it. Five 
dollars for a seat at a musical show is re- 
— by thousands of people as more or 
fair. They get value for their money. 
Few readers think they get value for their 
money when a book costs five dollars. 


By Ernest Boyd 





A person may get the utmost pleasure 
from reading, yet have no interest in good 
editions, no desire whatsoever to own a 
library. Once a book is read, many 
people are glad to return it to the free or 
the subscription library from which it 
came. If they ever want to refer to it 
again, they can borrow it again. Such was 
the practice of a friend of mine who cer- 
tainly derived more pleasure from books 
than from any other thing in life. If I 
recommended a new book to him, he 
never said, “I must buy that,” but, “I'll 
get it from the library.” He might almost 
have been the correspondent in question, 
so complete was his contempt for book 
collectors and his indifference to the 
welfare of authors and publishers. 

He could not see the necessity for their 
existence if it depended upon his saddling 
himself with things he did not want. It 
was up to the parties concerned to work 
out their own economic salvation. Because 
he liked reading, he was no more under the 
obligation of buying a book a week, or a 
book a year, than he was to buy a new 
dining-room table every month because 
he did not like eating off the floor. His 
view, as I recall it, was that authors who 
did not have a commercially profitable 
commodity to offer should find some other 
means of livelihood. He further held that 
they should publish their works them- 
selves and be financially as well as in- 
tellectually responsible for them. 

Bernard Shaw, it is said, has followed 
this plan; and my friend, being a true 
Fabian of the earliest vintage, undoubt- 
edly spoke as an economic man rather 
than as a human being. These counsels of 
perfection do not help anybody faced with 
the actual problem. It is true, I grant, 
that if ninety per cent of the books pub- 
lished, even those of a certain merit, 
never saw the light because the authors 
could not finance and distribute them, the 
world would bury itself calmly in detec- 
tive fiction and the like and leave the 
distracted bearers of messages to find 
some other means of making their ideas 


known. The lecture hall has always. been 
at their disposal, and now the radio gives 
literary people a new outlet. 

Unfortunately, this does not work, 
either. Lecture halls are given preferably 
to lecturers who represent a good “‘turn- 
over,” and I have not yet noticed that 
literature above the level of the best 
sellers plays a very prominent part in 
radio programs. In essence, all of these 
mediums are intended to bring one into 
contact with the general public — the 
largest of general publics, in the case of 
the radio. If a writer cannot get support 
from the relatively compact body whom I 
have called the educated reading public, 
what chance has he with the devotees of 
the Happiness Boys and their kind? By 
definition, our wretched scribe is one who 
knows what the public wants in large 
quantities, but who has nothing of that 
kind to offer. 

There seems to be no escape from this 
dilemma, despite the agonized letters of 
several more tender-hearted correspond- 
ents who have been entreating Mr. 
Keynes and Mr. Woolf to continue their 
good work and to call upon all decent 
Christians to pity and save the poor high- 
brow author. We cannot, they passion- 
ately declare, allow the humanities to 
starve and die. Woe unto the civilization 
which neglects the things of the mind! 
And so on and so forth. But there are 
other things of the mind besides the 
humanities. I say this with all the more 
conviction because, for the most part, 
these other things bore me to death. I 
quoted Keyserling on the subject a couple 
of weeks ago. He, being a philosopher, 
seems more resigned about it. I merely 
wish to say that, although a literary 
highbrow of the most incorrigible type, I 
have enough sense left to realize that the 
world from which I — however humbly — 
derive is going to have very little to say in 
the molding of the civilization before us. 


OME day, I expect there will be 
slogans: Buy a skyscraper a week! Buy 
an airplane a day! Build a bridge a year! 
Buy your poison gas early! That will be 
the happy, still far-off day when archi- 
tects, engineers, and chemists will have to 
listen to people sentimentalizing over the 
marvelous achievements of their forbears, 
but refusing to be bothered with their 
own, except to a very limited extent. 
Today houses and apartments have no 
room for books. Some day there will be no 
room for material progress. People will 
prefer to spend whatever the currency is 
on a nice quiet cave and the skin of an 
animal. Let us begin all over again. 
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BREAD AND FIRE. By Charles Rum- 
ford Walker. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
iin Co. $2.50. 

MATTOCK. By Fames Stevens. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE war has definitely come back to 
I fiction. Dropped after demobiliza- 
tion in an almost frantic desire to 
put the whole dreadful business out of 
mind, it has only lately begun to prove 
that civilian life could not be taken up in 
1919 where it had been left two years 
before, with no hint of the great adven- 
ture in France to remind the world that 
men had been wrenched out of comfort- 
able existence and dropped into a life 
that was one with all the great wars of 
history. These two novels are distinctly 
a part of this newer interest, though 
“Bread and Fire” begins when the war is 
but a restless memory, translated into the 
still haphazard enthusiasms of Harris 
Burnham. In a sense, both stories deal 
with new material. We have had novels of 
postwar restlessness before, but they have 
usually dealt with different psychology — 
minds disillusioned by the war years, 
leading their bewildered owners to one 
excess and another in the belief that the 
world is all wrong and nothing can set it 
to right. Mr. Walker’s Burnham comes 
from the war with enthusiasm fired and 
idealism unquenched by the scenes he has 
lived. His story is one of adjustment, but 
it is an adjustment in which the more 
obvious unsettling influences of the 
months in France play little part. 


AMES STEVENS has acquired a 
reputation for vigorous prose through 
“Brawnyman” and “Paul Bunyan,” his 
saga of the North woods. In “Mattock” 
he tells a story of America as redolent of 
the soil as his former books, for all that 
the hero is a private in the A. E. F. For 
Private Parvin Mattock is hardly com- 
pounded of those great adventurous 
traditions which here and there reach 
down to pass on their standards to doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants, and thieves 
indiscriminately. He is a product of Mr. 
Mencken’s Bible belt, and when his divi- 
sion goes overseas, Kansas and the Bible 
belt go with him. The chaplain on ship- 
board exhorts his charges to remember 
that they are American Christian soldiers. 
His message finds fertile soil in Mattock, 
veteran of revival conversion and child of 
a Hard-shell Baptist and Kansas Metho- 
dist alliance. Duty uppermost in his 
mind, he finds that K. P. and gibes from 
his comrades are the reward of its too 
literal application. Puzzled, bewildered, 


Fruit of the War 


A Review by Stewart Beach 


alone, he comes into his own with the 
company only after losing a battle with 
his conscience and winning an easier one 
with three troublesome engineers during 
a brawl inspired by too much cognac. 
Falling from grace, piecing together the 
fragments of a broken conscience, thus 
Mattock goes through the war, uninspired 
by the larger implications of the conflict, 
too far behind the lines to hear the roar of 
the guns or to see the wounded brought 
back. In the end, he is reconverted by an 
old revivalist and returns to Clevisburg,. 
Kansas, an American Christian citizen. 
There is a cumulative effectiveness in 
this story of an uninspired life which car- 
ries James Stevens’ name a good many 
pegs up the ladder. He has sought out a 
new side of the war — a side, one might 
almost say, which the war did not touch, 
for surely the months in France left no 
marks upon Mattock, who failed to see 
France for the Kansas in him. Dull of 
mind, unable to appreciate the simplest 
experiences outside the narrow groove of 
his boyhood, Mattock is a pathetic figure. 
The more so because his creator has 
refrained from regarding him with that 
obvious pity and bitter satire which would 
have been irresistible to many another au- 
thor. Under Mr. Stevens’ rather grim and 
inexorable eye, Mattock’s weakness, his 
cowardice, his bewilderment grow into 
a picture which, in its last phases, brings 
home mightily the reason that for many 
the war was fought in vain. For in the 
war’s aftermath, Mattock grows to be 
a power in his local Legion post, attends 
the State convention in Kansas City, and 
there is hailed by a former “war-baby” 
captain as “one of the most patriotic 
soldiers in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, truly one of God’s crusaders!” 


R. WALKER introduces Burnham 
where Mr. Stevens takes leave of 
Mattock — with the after-war years. Curi- 
osity. aroused by a fellow artillery officer’s 
enthusiastic account of forging sixteen- 
inch guns in a steel mill, Burnham sets 
out to find the romance for himself, suc- 
ceeds in spending six months as a Bethle- 
hem furnace helper, and finds himself 
out of a job when the workers go on 
strike. Mr. Walker picks him up after 
those months of steel in “quiet, friendly 
New England Upham,” watching the 
solemnization of a family alliance, and 
plunges him into New York City, eager 
to “become, God willing, a reporter — 
in a little while an editor — of a ‘great 
metropolitan daily.’” But Harris Burn- 
ham finds no welcoming editors’ commit- 
tee in New York. A few weeks of tramping 


the streets leaves him somewhat discour- 
aged, frankly thankful when the oppor- 
tunity appears to edit the Economic 
Weekly, a digest published by the some- 
what vague “Social Policy Group.” 

This is Burnham’s introduction to 
radical politics, and “the revolution” 
burns itself into his life. But love enters, 
too, the S. P. G. seems to be getting 
nowhere through internal dissension, and, 
disgusted with the whole business, Burn- 
ham turns to copper. For him, the magical 
ascent from rolling mill to president’s 
office never takes place. The conclusion 
finds him leaving behind his experience 
in copper, proceeding vaguely toward 
“New jobs, new bosses — ” 


ARRIS BURNHAM is that most 
interesting type of youngster — a 
serious thinker who turns his back upon 
the class into which he has been born. And 
perhaps one of the most praiseworthy 
sides of Mr. Walker’s achievement is 
that he resists what must have been 
strong temptation to write a propagan- 
dist novel. Avoiding this pitfall, he is 
content to watch Harris Burnham through 
trying years, following no thesis, moving 
even a trifle haphazardly at times, and 
therefore gaining all the more surely the 
illusion of actuality. For all the clash of 
radical philosophy in the book’s early 
chapters, and the uneven hum of machin- 
ery which runs through the later parts, it 
is a quiet story. But under the surface of 
Burnham’s character there burns a pas- 
sionate knight-errantry which charges his 
adventures in adjustment with sure life 
and movement. Perhaps the “copper 
chapters” are the book’s best contribu- 
tions. Here the author has drawn largely 
upon his own experience in the mills, and 
his background gleams with all the fire 
of the furnaces, hums with the pound of 
the machinery, and glows dully with the 
resentment of labor for capital in the 
years when work is light and the unem- 
ployment queues lengthy. 

Mr. Walker has molded materials here 
which one cannot escape feeling to be 
distinctly American. If Harris Burnham 
leaves his class behind for a time and turns 
to radical philosophies which would have 
been anathema to Upham, it is a fine 
crusading spirit which leads him, a spirit 
as native to America as the radical ideol- 
ogy is foreign to it. And in the note of 
optimism upon which the book closes, 
enthusiasm, blunted a moment before, 
points forward to the unknown around the 
bend in the road. The book is a splendid 
achievement; a first novel from which 
much may be expected. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


A Royal Adventurer in the Foreign Legion. 
By H: R. H. Prince Aage of Den- 
mark. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00. 


“EAU GESTE” and “Beau Sa- 

breur” have paved well the road 
for Prince Aage’s tale of his adventures 
in the Foreign Legion. It is hardly less in- 
teresting than its now famous companion 
pieces, and some of the experiences rival 
in thrills the siege of Zinderneuf. Prince 
Aage was actually engaged in two cam- 
paigns as captain of a mounted company 
of the French Foreign Legion, and saw 
exciting action against Berber tribes 
in the Middle Atlas Mountains and against 
the grasping and threatening Abd-el- 
Krim. He writes in a direct, staccato 
manner, avoiding a boastful or superior 
attitude, and the book goes quickly. 
From Prince Aage’s accounts one finds 
the character of the Foreign Legioner 
much more sympathetic and less un- 
pleasant to the taste than it has generally 
been drawn. Incidentally, one gets the 
impression that life in the Foreign Legion 
is a pretty serious as well as romantically 
adventurous thing. 


** * * * 


The Triumph of Youth. By Jacob Wasser- 
man. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
$2.00. 


“THE Triumph of Youth” is a fairy 

story masquerading as an histori- 
cal novel of the Thirty Years’ War. 
It is a very pretty and unlikely tale, 
quite different from Wasserman’s other 
novels which have found their way to 
these shores. The story concerns a youth 
who tells beautiful and imaginative 
stories, winning everyone for his friend 
except Pater Gropp, who persuades his 
uncle, the Bishop of Wurzburg, to have 
the lad burned as a witch. He is saved by 
the adoring citizens and everyone lives 
happily ever after. 


** * * * 


East India and Company. By Paul 
Morand. New York: Albert & 
Charles Boni. $2.50. 


HE gently sophisticated and more 

than casually clever author of 
“Open All Night” and similar jovialities 
has come forward gracefully with a col- 
lection of short stories inspired by the 
Orient. It is not surprising that Marcel 
Proust approved of him; for if Proust 
eventually became a cult in French letters, 
Morand bids fair to carry on — albeit 
with nothing like the seriousness of pur- 
pose which actuated the older man. In the 





present tales, Morand embroiders strange 
and exotic situations with patterns of 
brilliant if inconsequential characters, 
giving them all a peculiar charm which 
holds the reader unfailingly — but only 
until the story is done. It is all very well to 
say that the author is merely clever in 
an indolent and epigrammatic fashion. 
But there is in his’ writings the barb of 
indirect satire, the prod of a keen imagi- 
nation and sometimes a feverish set of 
sensibilities which become immensely 
stimulating to the reader who is not 
bewildered by a sense of humor that 
beckons to rather than shouts at him or by 
literary skill that insinuates rather than 
bludgeons its way along. By their essential 
triviality are these tales made the more 
delightful. — 


**x *e& *& & 


Launcelot and the Ladies. By Will Bradley. 
New York: Harpers & Bros. $2.00. 


PPARENTLY Mr. Bradley was un- 
decided as to whether he most 
desired to write a novel of the present day 
or of ancient times, so he hit upon the 
solution of allowing his hero mental hang- 
overs from some of his previous incarna- 
tions as well as a love affair in the 
present. Considering that previous to 
being merely David he had been King 
Otto, a follower of Robin Hood, and 
Launcelot, the book is extremely varied 
and quite a charming mixture of romance 
of various kinds. He rouses himself from 
his adventuring in King Arthur’s time to 
find his Guinevere and Elaine paralleled 
by equally charming ladies of his present 
acquaintance who receive somewhat the 
same treatment from him as did Elaine 
and Guinevere from Launcelot. It is 
quite a delightful story, but it is hard to 
believe that David’s friends would have 
been so sympathetic with his adventuring 
and not clapped him into an asylum. 


*e ee * 


In Such a Night. By Babette Deutsch. 
New York: The John Day Co. $2.00. 


HE author of this novel is another of 

those moderns who find “sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks” — 
but not much good in anything. Such a 
night, indeed! The several chapters of the 
book are made up of the thoughts of some 
half dozen of the characters upon the 
evening in question. There are one Pau- 
line, her infant son, her husband, her 
wooer, a maid, a woman about to have a 
child, and two or three guests who are 
attendant at the housewarming which 
serves as raison d’étre and instrument for 
Miss Deutsch’s embellishments. The 
party waxes variously amusing, thrilling, 





boring, or unbearable in the minds of the 
various participants. The husband be- 
comes surly, the wife bewildered. The 
wooer declares his feelings and is put in 
his place, one of the guests runs away with 
the husband’s young sister, another of the 
guests’ is overtaken by the evening and 
the author and gives birth to a daughter in 
her hostess’ bedroom, thus precipitating 
several climaxes and wrecking the house- 
warming rather effectively. 

To be sure, the dramatic possibilities 
are strong. But, all in all, though the 
writer’s method of telling her story is 
unusually effective, it is difficult to see 
how the story itself is worth the telling. 

se ke *& *& 


The New Poor. By Clarissa Fairchild 
Cushman. New York: Harper& Bros. 
$2.00. 


WO sisters, belonging to the ranks 
of the “new poor,” work in a mag- 
azine office until they marry —one for 
love and one for money. The larger part 
of the novel is devoted to the struggles of 
the. former. The poor husband finally 
makes money and the rich husband makes 
love to his wife’s maid. Here we have 
modern marriage in all its complexity. 
Oversentimental in spots, but sure to in- 
terest a lot of happily married and happily 
single women who relish tales of matri- 
mony’s storm and stress. 








Charles R. Walker 
Staff Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT 


has written one of the best 
novels of the season—a tale 
of youth’s passionate ad- 
venture in the mixed vol- 
canic world of today. 
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What the World Is Doing: 


PF“ YES of the nation are focused this 
EK; week upon the Mississippi Valley 
where the thundering flood waters 
of the great river have overflowed banks 
and levees, leaving thousands ao 
and inundating hundreds o 
The Floods res of farm land. President 
Coouipce has augmented his original 
appeal for $5,000,000 to care for the flood 
victims with a request for an additional 
$5,000,000. Without Congress in session, 
there is no way for the Government to 
offer aid officially, and although a special 
session has been considered, the President 
hopes that voluntary contributions to the 
Red Cross will take care of the crisis. 

With the crest of the flood still riding 
400 miles above New Orleans, it was de- 
cided that only a cut in the levees would 
save the city, and accordingly at 2.15 P.M. 

on April 29, the first charge 

ee was exploded in the Poydras 
levees, fifteen miles to the 
south. Subsequent blasts, continuing 
throughout the afternoon, hau widened 
the crevasse through which the imprisoned 
waters poured to about 600 feet; later 
explosions added 400 more feet to the cut, 
and now the danger to New Orleans is 
confidently believed averted. By Sunday, 
water was pouring through the crevasse at 
the rate of 250,000 cubic feet per second, 
and the fertile land south and east of the 
city, which has been called the “Paris of 
America,” was gradually being inundated. 
No large towns are situated in this dis- 
trict, which is inhabited mostly by small 
truck farmers and trappers. The doomed 
area was evacuated before the levees were 
blasted, refugees pouring into New 
Orleans. The city itself guaranteed these 
unfortunates from financial loss, and the 
cost will total some $2,000,000. 

But with New Orleans out of danger, 
attention has been turned to another 
“shock” area. On May 3, the waters 
opened a crevasse in one of the levees 

New Front about ten miles above Vicks- 
burg, and it was feared that 
all of northeastern Louisiana might be 
inundated by this new break. Such a 
catastrophe would make 25,000 to 30,000 
more people homeless. In Arkansas the 
Red River is causing further damage, 
still rising and calling for the services of 
every man in the vicinity to hold the 
levees against the shock of the waters. 

Secretary of Commerce HERBERT 
Hoover, immediately the crisis became 
apparent, went to the devastated area. 
Now President Coo.ipcE has sent Dwicut 

_F. Davis, Secretary of War, 
oe to Vicksburg where, with 
soured Secretary Hoover, he will 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


make an immediate survey of the situa- 
tion with a view to strengthening the 
region’s defense against future onslaughts 
of the Mississippi. Mr. CooLipce may 
go himself to the devastated area in order 
to gain more intimate knowledge of 
conditions. 

The situation is still of the utmost 
seriousness. Any map of the Southern 





The Week 


QA malign Father of Waters. 
Blasting the levees below New 
Orleans. A new crisis near Vicks- 
burg. The President appeals for 
more aid. But will not call for a 
special session of Congress. {Latin 
America comes to Washington. 
Mr. Coolidge is conciliatory. 
Secretary Hoover urges only 
productive loans. But the State 
Department objects. Mr. Lamont 
cautions against indiscriminate 
lending. (China: The Americans 
urge an ultimatum. Chen grows 
conciliatory. And invites foreigners 
back to Hankow. {The League’s 
Economic Conference convenes. 
Russia patches up her differences 
with Switzerland and sends a 
delegation. ¢The fleet arrives at 
New York. §Mr. Stimson in 
Nicaragua. (Censorship. {The 
Trades Unions bill in Britain. 











States will serve to give readers a picture 
of the area. Starting above Cairo, junction 
of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, the main flood has 
swept southward. Above 
Cairo, its ravages have extended as far as 
St. Louis on the Missouri and Evansville 
on the Ohio. To the west, the Arkansas, 
Oucachita, and Red rivers have spilled 
their rising waters into the main trough 
and, thus augmented, the crest of the 
flood sweeps southward. Baton Rouge 
will be the scene of the next city’s fight to 
keep itself from being flooded. Secretary 
Hoover has estimated that damage 
caused thus far totals $200,000,000. 
Relations between the United States 
and Latin America received an airing at 
three conferences which convened at 
Washington on May 2. President Coo- 
iii a 5 OM Secretary Hoover, 
- Secretary KeELLocc, and 
TT aaa W. Lamont, 
banker and partner in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan and Company, have been among 


e 
Situation 





the principal speakers. President Coot- 
IDGE: addressed the third joint session of 
the Pan American Commercial Conference 
and the Inter-American Commission on 
Commercial Aviation on May 3. Mr. 
Coo.ince stated that the great merit of 
such a gathering lay “in the fact that it 
represents not government but private 
industry. Governments do not have com- 
mercial relations. They can promote and 
encourage it, but it is distinctly the busi- 
ness of the people themselves.” After 
reviewing some of the figures of trade 
between the United States and Latin 
America, President CooLipGE swung into 
his peroration. “It is this mutual inter- 
dependence which justifies the whole Pan 
American movement, . . .” he said. “It 
is the often declared and established policy 
of this Government to use its resources 
not to burden them [Latin American 
nations] but to assist them; not to control 
them but to codperate with them. It is the 
forces of sound thinking, sound govern- 
ment, and sound economics which hold 
the only hope of real progress. . . . Our 
first duty is to secure these results at 
home, but an almost equal obligation re- 
quires us to exert our moral influence to 
assist all the people of the Pan American 
Union to provide similar agencies for 
themselves.” 

Mr. Hoover, speaking before the Pan 
American Commercial Conference, and 
Mr. Lamont, addressing the International 
Chamber of Commerce, American section, 

. discussed the matter of 

a loans. Mr. Hoover was in 
favor of limiting these to 

loans for productive purposes, a proposal 
which met with an immediate rebuff from 


* the State Department. There it was an- 


nounced that Mr. KeEttoco had never 
objected to any loan to Latin America 
upon the ground that its proceeds were not 
to go for productive purposes, and it was 
intimated that the State Department had 
no intention of applying such a measuring- 
stick. The Department does, however, 
continue to scrutinize proposed loans to 
foreign countries with a view to passing on 
their acceptability so far as our Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

Mr. Lamont warned his audience 
against indiscriminate lending by the 
bankers, saying that he had even heard of 
scrambling competition in the banking 

.,_,._, world to secure foreign bust 

ee ai: “That sort of competi- 
= ” “ 

tion,” he warned, “tends to 

insecurity and unsound. practice. The 

American investor is an intelligent indi- 

vidual and can be relied upon. to discrimi- 

nate. Yet in the first instance such 
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discrimination surely is the province of the 
banker who buys the goods, rather than 
of the investor to whom he sells them.” 

The situation in China continues as 
muddled as ever. A new development 
in the case is that Americans are joining 
other foreigners in petitioning their 

Government to issue an 

Muddled ultimatum to the Hankow 

China . 

Government demanding 
reparations for the Nanking outrage and 
security for foreigners in China. It 1s said 
that a petition is now being circulated in 
Shanghai addressed to President Coot- 
IDGE and urging him to take some action 
to secure reparations for foreigners who 
have been forced to flee from the interior 
to seek sanctuary at Shanghai, now 
efficiently guarded by foreign troops. 

Meanwhile, it appears that Curanc 
Kat-sHEk, former generalissimo of the 
Nationalist forces who broke with the 
Hankow branch of the movement and 

s attempted to set up a Gov- 

“—— and ernment of his own at 

en ° 

Nanking, has not been so 
successful as he had hoped. He has been 
reported as seeking to reach an agreement 
with the minor Northern leaders which 
would enable him to drive upon Peking, 
and it is now alleged that his negotiations 
in that quarter have failed. His projected 
drive northward has been postponed, and 
he is said now to be considering turning 
his attention toward Hankow with a view 
to bringing the Reds there under his con- 
trol once more. At Hankow itself, it ap- 
pears that the Government headed by 
Evcene CueEn sees little ahead of it. 
CueEn has discovered that driving out the 
foreigners, while excellent as propaganda 
material, is not such a panacea for China’s 
ills as he supposed. For business has shut 
down in the river city with the foreigners 
gone, unemployment is naturally rife, and 
the masses of idle Chinese workmen have 
become restless. CHEN is now urging the 
foreigners to return, promising them pro- 
tection if they will only start the wheels of 
business turning again. 

The transport Henderson which left San 
Diego early in April carrying the recently 
recruited Sixth Regiment of Marines, has 
landed at Shanghai, and the 1,560 reén- 

forcements have joined the 
aml 1,500 Marines already there 
under command of Brig. 
Gen. Smeptey D. Butter. Since the 
Nanking incident, our Marines have had 
no occasion to use their guns, and it is 
said that the situation in Shanghai has 
quieted to such an extent that the guards 
are being reduced. Still, foreigners do not 
venture far from the outposts of the Inter- 
national Settlement and French Conces- 
sion, and affairs in the native city are said 
to be as bad as ever. 

On May 4, the long-awaited Economic 
Conference convened at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. More than 1,000 delegates are 


_ attending the sessions, 

er which are to be divided into 
onierence " 

three sections - under the 


heads of industry, commerce, and agricul- 


ture. The object sought is, of course, a 
solution to some of the problems which 
are besetting various countries of the 
world, and which are now felt to be 
holding up economic stabilization. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
side lights upon the conference is the fact 
that Soviet Russia has sent a delegation, 
the first to enter any meeting held under 
the auspices of the League 
of Nations. No conference, 
it had been felt, could have 
really far-reaching effects without the 
codperation of Russia, but Russia has 
consistently refused to attend a meeting 
held in Switzerland because of that coun- 
try’s refusal to make reparations for the 
assassination of the Soviet envoy VasLav 
Vorovsky at the Lausanne Conference in 
1923. Insistent representations by the 
League are said to have brought the 
Swiss Government into line, and now the 
League is to have its first taste of including 
the Russians in its councils. Some appre- 
hension is felt that the Soviet delegation 
is not actuated by the deepest motives of 
codperation. 

The greatest gathering of American war 
vessels ever assembled in an American 
port came into New York Harbor at dawn 
on April 29. There were 117 of them as : 

finally turned out, instead o 
ane ‘i 22 expected, for the 
aircraft carrier Langley, disabled by an 
explosion of her generator, was left off 
Ambrose Light, in charge of four other 
vessels. The Langley is electrically pro- 
pelled and the accident made her unable to 
move. No one was injured by the blast. 
On April 30, the 32,000-ton superdread- 
nought Colorado went aground on Dia- 
mond Reef near the mouth of the East 
River. After thirty-six hours of effort, she 
was finally pulled off her enforced anchor- 
age on Sunday and continued on her way 
to Brooklyn Navy Yard toward which she 
was proceeding when she struck the reef. 
Naval officers immediately laid the acci- 
dent to Army engineers who, they said, 
had failed to show on their charts that 
rock had been dislodged by blasting when 
the channel between South Ferry and 
Governors Island was widened. Col. R. 
R. Ratston, district engineer in the First 
New York Engineering District, retorted 
by saying that the Colorado was out of 
the channel when she went aground, and 
this latter contention was substantiated 
later. A civilian pilot was at the wheel. A 
court of inquiry has been convened to 
inquire into the mishap and place the 
blame. Part of the huge fleet is expected to 
assemble in the Narragansett Bay region 
May 17 for a war game. 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President Tart, is proceed- 
ing with his investigation of conditions in 


Russia 
at Last 


Nicaragua. Mr. Stimson has gone to the 
‘ _ Central American republic 
Mickonas as the personal representa- 
tive of President CooLipcE 
to confer with both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive forces there. In company with 
American Minister CHARLES EBERHARDT, 
he has already discussed the position of 
Apotro Diaz, President of the republic, 
and is understood to be meeting envoys 
sent by Juan B. Sacasa, revolutionary 
leader who is attempting to wrest control 
of the country from D1az. Just what 
President Coo.ipcE hopes to gain from 
Mr. Stimson’s mission it is difficult to 
understand. According to his United Press 
speech, the special envoy was sent “with 
a hope that we might be furnished with 
information which would better enable us 
to deal with the situation.” 

Forty prominent authors have organ- 
ized themselves into a committee to 
combat censorship measures which have 
lately succeeded in suppressing certain 

en books. Boston has been the 

scene of one recent agita- 
tion which led to the suppression of 
Sinciair Lewis’ new novel, “Elmer Gan- 
try.” “Unless measures for defense are 
taken by writers and the public who be- 
lieve in an honest expression of life in 
art,” says the committee’s statement, 
“these writers will find themselves unable 
to publish. ANrHony Comstock will walk 
abroad again, more powerful and sinister 
than ever, in his successors.” No an- 
nouncement has been made as to the way 
in which the committee hopes to combat 
censorship. 

The Trades Disputes and Trades 
Unions bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and given a second reading on May 
2, has caused a storm in the British House 

of Commons. The measure 
ay is the Government’s an- 
swer to the general strike 
which was called at midnight May 3, 1926. 
It declares illegal any strike directed at 
the Government or at the community. 
Strikes which have as their sole motive 
the correction of real or fancied wrongs 
within an industry are not to be influenced 
by the proposed legislation. But should 
the bill pass, no general strike can be held 
again in England without its leaders and 
all concerned in it being immediately 
liable to arrest as law violators. One clause 
of the bill makes it illegal for trades unions 
to expel members who refuse to take part 
in an illegal strike. Labor has lined up 
solidly against the bill and many Liberal 
members oppose it as well, but the general 
opinion seems to be that it will be passed 
in spite of the opposition. The Govern- 
ment’s temper was disclosed in a speech by 
the Earl of Birkenhead, which closed with 
this rousing statement: “Call your meet- 
ings, blow all your trumpets, make all 
your speeches, unfurl all your red flags, 
and when you have done it all, the bill is 
going through Parliament now.” 
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Monkey or Mud in North 
Carolina P 
(Continued from page 516) 


meeting. Two ordained ministers lost their 
tempers as a layman, a member of a city 
board of education, made 4 plea to the 
assembled clerics to stick to their churches 
and keep their hands off matters not their 
concern. One minister tore down the aisle 
of the church in which the meeting was 
held, buttoning his coat as he ran in order 
to give his arms greater freedom, squared 
his fists, and demanded satisfaction for 
what he considered an insult to the 
ministry. Other ministers were reported 
to have dragged him away, while a second 
clergyman challenged the layman to a fis- 
tic encounter, retaining, however, sufficient 
reverence for the temple to ask the lay- 
man to step outside the church for the 
purpose. It was a fiery session, but in the 
end, the “Committee of One Hundred” 
unfurled its militant banners as an avowed 
enemy of Modernism, with the special 
object of opposing the teaching in tax- 
supported schools of any theories which 
in any way conflict with the Biblical ex- 
planation of creation. And at the outset 
it seemed quite willing to shedblood in the 
interest of the sacred cause. The Funda- 
mentalists had gathered for battle. Repre- 
sentatives of the Anti-Evolution League 
and the Bible Crusaders of America rushed 
to the State and opened an office. 

Early last December, a few weeks 
before the meeting of the Legislature, the 
“Committee of One Hundred” again 
assembled in Charlotte to lay out its 
legislative program. Here the name of 
the organization was changed to that of. 
the “North Carolina Bible League,” and 
plans were made to organize in every com- 
munity in the State to combat Modernism. 

Shortly after the Legislature assembled 
in January, Representative Poole renewed 
his fight to drive the devil out of the 
schools and save the Bible from destruc- 
tion by North Carolina teachers. The 
bill which he introduced was drawn by a 
“capable Christian lawyer” who had 
been retained by the North Carolina 
Bible League. The proposed legislation 
outlawed the theory of evolution. Viola- 
tion of the statute would carry the penalty 
of a jail sentence or-fine. As in 1925, the 
committee hearing upon the bill was 
attended by a large band of witnesses, 
and continued through three hours of 
speech making, principally by advocates 
of the measure, which was defeated by a 
two-to-one vote of the committee. No 
minority report appeared. But the sup- 
porters of antievolution legislation ex- 
pressed satisfaction with their efforts, 
and stated that they had accomplished 
their purpose for the present, by frighten- 
ing the wicked teachers of evolution and 
disciplining the schools for another two 
years. Antievolution legislation may be 





attempted in North Carolina in 1929, 
but its chances of success are not great. 
Certain aspects of this warfare in North 
Carolina would appear ludicrous and 
ridiculous if they were not tragic. The 
State, which has been wrangling over the 
theories of mud and monkey, does less 
than any of its forty-seven sisters for 
public libraries. Hundreds of its school- 
teachers do not have a standard high- 
school education. Scores of them probably 
never heard of Darwin until the. “Poole 
bill” appeared. They did not know 
whether it was the name of a ciga- 
rette or of a pugilist. Nor did they care. 
They have not been excited. But the 
Fundamentalist leaders have been 
agitated. They get excited over the 
academic question of biological evolution 
and show fight. But few if any of them 
have been militant in the interest of a 
longer school term and more effective 
teachers for more than 300,000 North 
Carolina children who now have an 
annual school term of only six months, 
and scores of thousands of whom do not 
have high-school advantages. These Fun- 
damentalists do not wage war in the cause 
of nearly half the farm workers of the 
State who toil in tenancy nor of almost 
100,000 native white men and women 
who are cursed by sheer illiteracy and its 
suffocating loneliness, unable to read a 
single word of Darwin or of the Book 
which the Carolina Crusaders would pro- 
tect from his attacks! The lamp which 
should illumine the way of those who 
walk in darkness has served to fill North 
Carolina with smoke and not light. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 517) 


his office how grievously and in what 
directions it has erred. 

A case in point was the World’s attack 
on the Department of Justice for its han- 
dling of the aluminum case. Officials, hot 
under the collar and forgetful of the 
World’s methods, were foolish enough to 
issue a premature statement which let 
them in for a further drubbing. Had the 
officials looked about and taken into con- 
sideration the attitude of almost every 
other paper in the country once the 
World had embarked on its campaign, 
they might have adopted quite a different 
course. 

The interest of newspaperdom in the 
aluminum case, until Department of Jus- 
tice officials made their slip, was purely 
perfunctory. Once the World made the 
case its particular hobby, no other New 
York newspaper wanted to touch it. It did 
not figure on the front page of any of 
them. Throughout the country most 


"telegraph editors cut the story to two 


paragraphs. Official Washington, how- 
ever, treats New York as the voice of the 





nation, as though its block of votes con- 
stituted the whole electoral college. 

‘ The stimulus which the New York 
papers give to far-fetched reports on a 
Presidential tour or vacation, however, 
exceeds that imparted to even the dullest 
of all Washington seasons. As one who has 
been on a number of Presidential jaunts 
I have never failed to be impressed with 
the rubbish the New Yorkers put out. 

It proves an old newspaper maxim that 
anything about the President is “news.” 
But in the summer the large New York 
bureaus treat the President in much the 
same fashion that the tabloids treat a 
murder trial. One has only to drag out the 
“best” stories wired last summer from 
White Pine camp in the Adirondacks to 
follow the invariable course of such events. 
A New York correspondent would print a 
sensation. His competitors would play it 
down. At the first newspaper conference 
the President would be asked about it, and 
as the official spokesman rarely utters 
anything but negatives, the whole story 
would collapse of its own weight. 

This happens half a dozen times a sum- 
mer. During the coming vacation period it 
will occur more frequently, unless I miss 
my guess. The very fact that the President 
is going West, thereby adding to the ex- 
pense of sending a special correspondent 
along with him, will agitate that individ- 
ual into greater efforts to justify the cost. 

The presence of mosquitoes, the number 
of inconsequential visitors, the size of the 
Presidential fish, and the black flies will 
exhaust the first week of the vacation, and 
after that the political background will 
furnish the basis for startling and pic- 
turesque reports, many of which will be 
denied by the denier who serves twice a 
week as the Presidential spokesman. 


PINE POINT 
WAREHAM, MASSACHU: =TTS 





For Two new, attractive, moderately priced 
summer cottages. 
Sale Four rooms, electricity, running water, 


toilet, 

Boating, fishing, sunset views. Just the place for 

children. Central to all Cape Cod shore resorts. 
EVERETT A. BOWEN 

Middleboro Massachusetts 


fireplace. 





FOR SALE 
Thousand-acre farm nine miles north of this 
city on Pataula Creek, two miles east of the 
plant of the South-Georgia Power Company 
where petroleum is flowing from the creek side. 
Responsible contractors now arranging to 
make survey and bore to determine location 
and quantity of oil. Address: 
GEORGIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Fort Gaines 





Attractive 7-room, modern house. Bath, hot and cold 
water, screened » large lawn, abundant shade. 2 
acres iand with fruit. 18’ miles from Burl 
mile from station. Good roads 

J. I. ROSS 





Fea T-ROOM COTTAGE 


Furnished, with modern improvements. 
Central location — fine view. 
MRS. IRA H. RANDALL 


Augusta Maine 
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| Sun Kisted SANTA BARBARA 


Ocean 
MeunteinGi-ded CALIFORNIA 
Enjoy its climatic and scenic charm 


Furnished houses for rent of all sizes and prices . 
in Santa Barbara and Montecito. Prices and 
descriptions on request. Write your uire- 
ments. Literature and maps free. Properties of 
all kinds for sale. 


Hope Ranch Park—Learn Its 
Attractions and Advantages 
Communicate with 
H. G. CHASE & ASSOCIATES 
(Established 1903) 

a BARBARA ”’ *’ CALIFORNIA 














IN BECKET — BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Health-giving region of lakes — trout brooks — woods for 
—_ mile to 
Seiten’ ok aie oq ttsfield by state road — 1,200 feet 


6 miles to 
on, Well-built frame house, two stories, attic, seven 
lectric steam 


ms. 
woods and meadows around buildings — 
edjclaing of valuable woods oad building sites if ‘tiered. 
Further particulars and price given by mail, and property 


shown by owner occupying pre - 
R.D.No. 1 Telephone:60 Becket, Massachusetts 


ORANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK 
PROPERTY Beautiful x4-room howe, § acten hgh 
State road, "x0 a from Newburgh. 


minutes’ 
Worth $12,000, price $6,000. Village home, 6 rooms, soxr0o, 
a. 10 Sanaa $2,500. State your wants; will 


zend detailed d 
D. B. SHAW 


Washingtonville, New York 


sic GUILFORD, CONN. 


Fine Colonial House with six } ct Ninety-two acres 

of land; fine state of cultivation; 2 streams through oem. 
and acres of virgin timber ‘adjoining can be added. 
Beautif ully illy situated near fine lake; suitable leforel club. Gentle- 
man’s Estate, more than two hundred years old. Address 


EDWARD F. BISHOP 
Guilford Connecticut 


FURNISHED COTTAGES 
WAYNE VILLAGE, MAINE 


ON : 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE POCASSET 
P. O. BOX 14 WAYNE, MAINE 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL INN 
Board and rooms at Inn. Cottage for rent, connected 
with Inn. Also two studio apartments. Meals at 
main house. References exchanged. Address: 


P.O. Box 110, Washington, Connecticut 


GRAY COTTAGE 
To Rent for Summer 


Four bedrooms, bath, electricity, garage. 
in $400 for season. ~ 7 


MRS. C. L. LEE 
Dorset Vermont 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
Cottages Lake camps and more expensive cot- 
for Rent — Write for photographs and par- 
tic 
GEORGE E. ALLEN 
Camden Maine 


THE ATLANTIS “auc ice 
4 minutes to Golf, Tennis, Sea, Churches. Easy motor 


run to Boston, 90 miles; White Mts., 90 miles; Poland 
Springs, 60 miles. 


























For Rent 
SIASCONSET, MASSACHUSETTS 
House with 6 rooms and bath. 
For particulars apply: 
MISS HELEN MARSHALL 
Connecticut 


Ocean-f 
Cape Cod Sg nm 


open fireplace, bath. 
OSBORN BALL 
Truro Massachusetts 


WOODMONT -ON -SOUND 


Waterfront, modern, furnished 10-room house, 2 baths. 

Location and environs delightful. Coolest spot on Con- 

necticut shore. $1500 for season, owner going abroad. 
nly. 


Gentiles o 
BERT MATTOON 








956 Chapel = New Haven, Connecticut 





The Editor Steps Down 


is able to catch up with his corre- 

spondence, or at least to come 
well within range of the vanguard of his 
contributors. And at such times he ap- 
preciates most fully the reactions of 
readers and their comments upon recent 
editorial achievements. In conducting a 
weekly magazine such as this he works in 
much the same way as does the theatrical 
stock company: while one play is in pro- 
duction, next week’s is in rehearsal, and 
the piece for the following week is being 
committed to memory. The lines of the 
week just past must be thrust deliberately 
out of mind if confusion is to be avoided, 
although the lessons learned are not to be 
forgotten. 

The following letter, which must go un- 
signed, is thus particularly gratifying to 
us, representing, as it does, opinion upon 
work but recently out of our hands as this 
paragraph is written. The letter is dated 
April 27, deals with the issue of April 23, 
and comes from along the route of the 
Santa Fe Railroad: 


Ors: in a great while even an editor 


Dear Sir: 

I was particularly fortunate in picking 
up your issue of April 23, and have had 
time to enjoy it from cover to cover. Quite 
aside from pleasure at your having noted 
the Scripps plan, I thought the whole 
issue most interesting. 

GThe Borah-Butler debate comment was 
so to the point and refreshingly original! 
I have long been puzzled over the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, and by your comment was 
confirmed in my feeling that Massachu- 
setts was also on trial. 

{Meat for Book-leggers,” too, was a 
delightfully sane and clear editorial. 
‘The Great Automobile Duel of 1927” 
was as absorbing as any romance of the 
day, and “The Hospital in the Sky” an- 
other startling and important spotlight on 
modern tendencies. 

QMany thanks for what you are doing to 
keep public opinion informed and to train 
us in gaining a true perspective. 





ND while we are dealing with this 
same issue of April 23, consider 
another letter which was hurried on from 
Chicago before the ink of “The Great 
Automobile Duel of 1927” was thoroughly 
dry. Inspired by Mr. Frederick’s com- 
ments, the writer was moved to make 
some more or less categorical observa- 
tions on the character of Henry Ford, 
apart from his remarkable aptitude for 
stamping out innumerable four-wheeled 
mechanisms. 

Ever since that day a few years ago 
when the Detroit manufacturer an- 
nounced that history was bunk, critics 
have been going out of their way to shy 
brickbats at a mind that seemed to travel 





on such a narrow-gauged single track. 
And with Mr. Ford’s recent interest in 
American beginnings, as exemplified in 
the Mellie Dunham episodes, the purchase 
of the Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and the schoolhouse made 
famous by the attendance of Mary and 
her lamb, his position has been found to be 
even more ridiculous. In this connection, 
we recall “The Canonization of Henry 
Ford,” by Charles Merz, in Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for November 27,. 1926: “Here 
he is, the man who said he ‘wouldn’t 

give ten cents for all the art in the world,’ 
now earnestly debating where art begins 
and where it ends, arguing that the es- 
sence of the artistic tradition is a high 
economy of means, and weighing the 
merits of respective artists.’ 

Everyone, we think, will agree that 
Ford is a genius in his own particular field. 
Beyond that, we, at least, see no reason 
for committing ourselves here. But we are, 
of course, very happy to offer our pages as 
a jousting field whereon any combatants 
may perform their deeds of verbal der- 
ring do over the body of the maestro of 
motordom. 


Dear Sir: 

Apropos of your sriiite on Ford and the 
General Motors, flexibility is about the 
last or least notable characteristic of 
Henry Ford. Whether as a result of ig- 
norance or stupidity it is hard to say, but 
inflexibility or insensibility is his pre- 
dominant trait. In that respect he is one of 
the most remarkable men of the age. His 
ignorance — outside of flivvers — is colos- 
sal, and he seems to have no conception of 
the enormous possibilities for good that 
his vast wealth might accomplish. How a 
man with a billion dollars in his pocket can 
be satisfied to go on making flivvers is one 
of the énigmas of the age. Something 
seems to tell him to “stick to ‘his last.” 
The minute he goes outside of flivverdom, 
he puts his foot in it. 

He is praised as a man of remarkable 
business ability. He certainly is. He is one 
man out of a million. He made a fortune 
out of the automobile: is he interested in 
improving the automobile? No; his whole 
aim is to make money. He hasn’t imagina- 
tion enough or ambition enough to make 
a better machine. His whole effort is to 
keep his antiquated models and produce 
them in the cheapest manner and in the 
largest quantities possible. He has no idea 
how to use money. Ten years from now his 
machine will be a curiosity in a museum of 
antiquities. Subsequent generations will 
find him interesting, not for his enormous 
wealth, but for his extraordinary psy- 
chology — cupidity, ignorance, blindness 
in every direction except in one narrow 
line. Without doubt he is the most ex- 
traordinary man of this generation: not so - 
much for what he is, as for what he is mot. 


E. L. C. Morse. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





FRENCH SUMMER CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


July-August, Macdonough Point, Lake 
Champlain. A real summer ‘camp with land 
and water sports, saddle horses, camping 
trips in the Green Mountains, arts and 
crafts, plus FRENCH, conversation and 
vocabulary taught by use in camp activities 
by native French associates and French- 
speaking councilors. Write for information. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS 
Director ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 
Middlebury Vermont 
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CAMP GEYAHI 














of Hi urse, Docto 
Delightful activities in all ki . 
HOTT 


5 HEND) 
1580 Vinewood Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





NINE WEEKS’ 
CANOEING TRIP 


IVE hundred miles through the lerness 
Maine and gorgeous ay Fy 4 
vers. guides. 





a. 
Sa ate for ve bonne le 
lormation and _ illustra’ Kkiet ress: 
Celanbe RSeEr Te, 
runs ua T 
Skowhegan Box 81 ‘ — 





Maine 





Beautiful Estate on Staten Island 


14 la: © 
FOR SALE, sate. venaeiat sent 
comes Waa ew York Harbor sad su ing 


acres in extent, y hich ote d veld mt po bilities fe 
© lers development for 
competent ler. Price, wit furnishings, 

Substantial reduction for ali an ; — 


JOHN J. ULER 
48 West 48th Street —— 





New York City 


FURNISHED SHORE COTTAGE 


Grove Beach, Connecticut 


Cottage of 6 large rooms, fireplace, bath, electric lights, 
water, sewer, in a grove where woods and seashore 

-. a oe ae a the water, with right of way 

neighborhood. cones ea 


Rent for July and August, $500. 
MISS LUCY J. ATWATER 
Poughkeepsie 


O M E for boys 7~16. On campus of Tome 
School in famous Susquehannock 

Cc AM Indian country. 190 acres. Tents. 
P Lodge. Catalog. 


Director: Adviser: 
Mrs. I. T. Batley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES 4 Nature Camp 


Beautiful and healthful location on Crystal Lake, Frank- 
Mich: . Com equipment, screened cabins, resi- 
dent nurse. Nature, riding, canoeing, woodcraft tripe 


on vegseat. 
MRS. B. G. MATTSON 





New York 











Michigan 


of For Bo 
Camp Ottertrail pit. srion 
Otter Slide Late-Algonquin Park-Ontario. Wilderness 
camping, Cruising trips, Fishing, and Scouting. Booklet 
on request. 
‘ Cc. R. LABARRE 
17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


CAMP SQUAPAN [ighisnd Lake, 
For boys 7-17, offers invigorating vacation in Maine 
woods. Best sanitary ments, limited in numbers. 
For catalogue apply to 


lenry S. Miller, A.B. 


Swarthmore posgececery School 
Swarthmore Box 81 Pennsylvania 


Charlevoix 











Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


AMERICA AND BriTAIN IN THE Ar. 1. In the first 
paragraph there is mention of the “ vested interests” 
and their retardation of progress in aviation. What 
do you understand by this term? And why should 
the vested interests set up these obstructions? 2. 
Sketch briefly the industrial benefit that the rail- 
roads have brought to different countries. As you 
contemplate their present activity, are you prepared 
to accept the startling statement that a system of air 
transport will presently supersede the railways? 
One half the class may mass the arguments that 
support such a prophecy; the other half may mass 
the arguments against it. 3. In what way. should the 
United States benefit from such a development? 
And how would Great Britain benefit? Pupils es- 
pecially interested in other countries may discuss 
the same questions concerning France, Germany, 
Italy, or any other nation. 4. Discuss the costs of 
the air mail service. 5. What, in the opinion of the 
essayist, has hindered the development of commer- 
cial passenger air service? 

Witperness, Lrp. 1. What connotations does 
the word “wilderness” hold for you? Describe the 
pictures that come to your mind when you meet the 
term out of its context. Are your conceptions of a 
wilderness identical with those of your classmates? 
How can you account for differences? What books 
or actual experiences have contributed to the build- 
ing up of those conceptions? 2. Make a class list of 
writers of wilderness tales, and another of the best 
books by those authors. 3. Have you ever helped to 
clear a forest of underbrush? Write a description of 
the methods you used. 4. What sounds can you hear 
in a forest; on a mountain peak; when canoeing on a 
lake? What colors can you see? What odors can you 
smell? What creatures are you likely to meet? 5. 
Write two brief dialogues: One between two cam- 
pers in praise of hiking, as contrasted with motoring; 
the other between two motorists, in praise of their 
method of covering the country. 6. Which gains the 
greater benefit from the road-pierced wilderness — 
the camper or the motorist? In expressing your 
opinion on this question, do not accept too readily 
the point of view of the writer. The motorists out- 
number the campers; do they, for that reason, de- 
serve greater consideration? 7. Locate on a map of 
the United States the major sections of undeveloped 
territory with areas of 1,000,000 acres or over. How 
many of these do you find? 

Monkey or Mup 1n Norts Caroutna? 1. Dis- 
cuss the situation in North Carolina which allows a 
board composed of politicians to select textbooks 
for the high schools of the State over the recom- 
mendations of the teachers. Is such a situation 
desirable? Why, or why not? Who selects textbooks 
in your own school? Do you approve the practice? 
If not, who, in your opinion, should have the final 
authority? 2. As an exercise in exposition, write 
carefully and conscientiously an explanation of your 
personal views on evolution. Make your statements 
concise and forceful. To what can you trace the 
origin of your opinions on this point? How much 
have you been influenced, consciously of uncon- 
sciously, by religious training at home or at church 
and by scientific training at school? If possible, give 
specific instances to illustrate the molding process. 
3. What impression does the writer of this article 
intend to make through his description of the initial 
meeting of the Committee of One Hundred? Note 
the manner in which he handles his material. How 
would you characterize it? 4. Study the closing 
paragraph of the article. In what lies its strength? 
Analyze its good points and its weak points. 

RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








A DAUGHTER OF INDRA 
By 


Z. F. E. 


This is a very unusual novel. The book 
is written with an artistic charm and 
a sensitiveness of interpretation, em- 
bodying all the mystery of the East. 


Price $2.00 at all booksellers 


CALIFORNIA PRESS 
300 Breadway ’ San Francisce ’ Califernia 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK CATALOGUES 


No. 164 Genealogy and Local History. 183 pages. 
5033 titles. Price 10 cents. " 

bg me oe —— pages. 1679 titles. Free. 

lo. 1 ions and Rare Boo! pages. 

757 titles. Free. mesial 

No. 167 Miscellaneous. 63 pages. 1730 titles. Free. 

No. 168 Rare Americana. 51 illustrations. 
309 pages. 2463 titles. Price 50 cents. 

No. 169 Autographs. 4472 titles. Free. 

The nominal es made for Numbers 164 and 1 

may be deducted from any order sent from them. ag 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 & 9A Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


te POLICE DOGS 
R SALE — Ped lice bred, 
females; inp p moons fy ig Pups 
$20.00 to $35.00; bitches $75.00 up. Shipped 
C. O. D., four days approval, express nen 
Hundreds of Satisfied Customers 
Write for reference and description 
T. M. HELMER 
Hannaford 


North Dakota 
FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free cae | 9 By ee — Spanish, and 
German lan esired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 
Established 1856 
387 Washington St. Boston, Mass 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 


Howes, Bookseller 
485 OLp Lonpon Roap HastTINGs, ENGLAND 


THE EXILE “it EZRA POUND 
Contains prose and poetry that interest its editor. 100 
pages, 3 times a year. Subscriptions, $1.50. Send check to 
J. M. PRICE 

Astoria, Long Island 






































7 Chauncey Street 








PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 
$2.50 a gallon 
MRS. EMILY H. MOORE 


North Pomfret Vermont 














EUROPE-AMERICA TOURS 
Organizers Wanted 
DIXIE TOURS 
Eustis ‘ Box 204 
POSITION WANTED 


Companion — Secretary — Hostess — Chaperon 
Cheerful, refined lady. Free to travel and very 


capable. 
MISS A. E. DUNGAN 
4408 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


RIPPLE BOND 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 
~ sheets, 100 envelopes, with name and address 
1.50. 


Florida 








BEECHWOOD STUDIOS 


Eltingville Staten Island 


ELIZABETH DAWSON WONDERFUL CHOCOLATES 
packed in a beautiful 5 Ib. box, $3.00, delivered to 
your home. Y 
ALLEN & ANDREWS 

_ New York 
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SNIP! SNIP! 

THE LIVING AGE Gentlemen: 
10 Ferry St I enclose $2.00 for a six months’ subscription to the 

‘ Living Age. 

Concord, N. H. 

(OR) ihe tavachh ix Stein 4 denne ERE ak 2s Les 
8 Arlington Street, Sd ae ge ee no eos «chee ohn Caaaiin uk ceeds 
Boston, Mass. I 2s A ee 
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What kind of reader 


' are You? 


snl aS, 





“A OST of us, it seems, take what js put before us and 

hope for the best. Especially in choosing a maga- 

zine we are attracted by famous contributors, volumi- 
nous contents, and low prices. 
























The LIVING AGE is an almost solitary exception to the 
average run of American periodicals. Its contents are 
not written to order for a popular market. Everything in 
the LIVING AGE is chosen impartially by a group of 
experts from material that has already appeared in the 
magazines and newspapers abroad. Formerly a weekly, 
it now appears on the Ist and 15th of each month. 


Other magazines have axes to grind, or at least reflect 
the tastes and prejudices of an individual or clique. 
Prepared with a definite public in view, they can be 
readily sold to that public. The LIVING AGE, on the 
other hand, appeals only to the reader of international 


sympathies. 











The growth of such a magazine naturally keeps pace 
with the growing interest of America in the rest of the 
world. But the extraordinary thing about the LIVING 
AGE is that its readers stick to it year after year as its 
circle gradually widens. 








This advertisement will appeal to perhaps one person in 
five who reads it. But if that one-in-five clips the coupon 
below, the chances are five to one that he will be a 
LIVING AGE reader from now on. 






































